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Engineered Rubber delivers 





coal to the surface. 


Listen to)" Science\ Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the great 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Program. 


SPEED... 


Imagine a flying freighter. .. unloading 
its cntire cargo in 7 seconds...WHILE 
TRAVELLING AT FULL SPEED! 

That's not fancy...it’s fact. During 
the war Army engineers equipped C-47's 
with U.S. Rubber conveyor belts which 
sent vital supplies parachuting to earth 
with pil-point accuracy. 

‘Thus engineered rubber helps broad- 
cn the use of air express for future 
commercial purposes... permitting 
deliveries along nonstop flights...elim- 
inaung landings on time-consuming 
reruns over the receiving point. 

There seems to be no end to the ver- 


satilitv of the engineered rubber con- 


veyor belt. It serves to carry loads of 





sctentist of America—on 
CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E. §. T. 


abrasive coal and ore, or foodstuffs and 
other materials—it operates below the 
earth, crosses valleys, descends moun- 
tains ...and now, high in air, “kicks” 
cargo out into Space. 

Always, the most efhcient conveyor 
be lting 1s the re sult of close cooperation 
between the engineering groups involved 
..the user’s engineering staff, the de- 
signers of mechanical conveying systems 
and U.S. Rubber technicians... each 
group dove-tailing its efforts with those 
of the others. 

This cooperative effort was of tmuinea- 
surable aid in speeding Victory; It Is no 
less essential for quick reconversion to 


a peacetune industrial order. 





Engineered Rubber delivers 


cargoes from the sky. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPAN 


1230 SIXTH 


AVENTU FE, 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, 


In Canada: 


DOMINION RUBBER CO., Ltd. 
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A Personal Message 


to You from Your Publisher 


ONE of the eminent scien- 
tists active in the development 
of the atomic bomb was witness 
to the epoch-making event on 
the New Mexico desert. This 
man was sharp of eye, quick of 
step, alert, amazing in his sci- 
entific ability. I understand that 
today, he is a changed man— 
strange, vague, hazy, slow in his 
reactions. This is evidenced by 
both an emotional and spiritual 
change, which have affected his 
entire being. He peers dreamily 
off into space. Rather than re- 
turn to his laboratory, his 
thoughts are desperately intent 
on somehow informing his fel- 
low-man as to the profound 
seriousness of this new source of 
energy, which unless properly 
directed could easily cause the 
destruction of civilization. 

His eye-witness account 
cannot yet be released—but, in- 
stead of the thrill of accom- 
plishment, his reaction was 
deeply emotional in the thought 
that science had really mocked 
civilization—and humanity it- 
self hung in the balance. Reali- 
zation of the danger of this new- 
ly-created power caused him 


and his colleagues to shudder 
and silently turn away. This 
man-made energy had 
changed them = spiritually— 
heart and soul. Religion, Chris- 
tianity, the Bible, faith, and all 
that man clings to could, con- 
ceivably, be shattered. 

For centuries man has 
tried to solve the secret of the 
atom—to release the incredible 
energy locked up in it. Now 
that he has succeeded, the very 
horror of this new power must 
make him pause and solve the 
secret of his own inner self: 
How to live peaceably with his 
fellow-humans. The two parts 
of the Christmas message “on 
earth peace, good will toward 
men” are inseparable—one can- 
not be achieved without the 
other. 

Both can be. Both must 
be. If neighbors and families 
and individuals can get along 
together, so can nations. The 
same principles of fair play, in- 
tegrity, understanding and tol- 
erance of the other fellow’s 
viewpoint and problems, can be 
applied just as successfully be- 
tween nations. Only by the ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule 
can men and nations save them- 
selves. God forgive us if they 
don’t. 


new 


Sincerely, 


Nisha: hliiin, 


Publisher 





The gift I 
thought no one 
could give me 





*So inconspicuous 


Listen... they’re singing Little 
Town of Bethlehem, and I can 
actually hear them! Me, who 
thought I’d lost the priceless 
gift of hearing forever. 

I’d grown to hate the very thought of 
Christmas. While others would be happy, I'd 
feel out of it... alone, resentful, imprisoned 
in a world of silence. 

But tonight, I’m as thrilled as a child that 
Christmas is coming. For I'll be part of 
things, again. 

And, I’ll offer a prayer of thanks for a hus- 
band like David. It was he who overcame my 
foolish fears about wearing a hearing aid 
and induced me to try a Zenith. That’s his 
Christmas gift to me... hearing... the gift 
I thought no one could give me. 





If you have friends or relatives who are hard 
of hearing, take them to a Zenith dispenser 
for a free demonstration of the Zenith Radi- 
onic. If they can be helped—make the Zenith 
Radionic your Christmas gift. You'll be giv- 
ing a lifetime of better —- Mail coupon 
today for name of your local dispenser, plus 
free literature. 


Super- powered 
A-3-A $50 
Standard Model 
A-2-A $40 
Model B-3-A(Bone- 
Conduction) $50 
Choice of 
Amplifier Colors at 
No Extra Cost 


THE NEW 









RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 


p™=*PASTE ON PENNY POST CARD AND MAIL~-=—=—, 
ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. Pa-11A 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send me FREE literature about the 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid—plus name of 
nearest dispenser. 


MR sr qnccstitncegmniintidarinanaitinen: 
City State 


) Physicians check here for special literature. 
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It was a pitched battle . . . against worms. 
They had me feeling low... no pep, ready 
for most any disease. Then the boss opened 
fire ... and we proved that the capsule 
can be mightier than the sword. 


Our weapon was Sergeant’s SURE SHOT 


Capsules . .. they really annihilate worms 
. « « just like Sergeant’s Puppy Capsules 
clean out worms in puppies. 

Then, to get me feeling cocky again, the 
boss built me up with Sergeant’s Vitamin 
Capsules (Vitapets) after worming. 

You can get both at any drug or pet 
store ... and don’t miss your FREE Ser- 
geant’s Dog Book. Or send this coupon: 


st tevin ght 


y Sergeant's MEDICINES k 


Dept. 32-L, Richmond 20, Virginia. Send the 














a + FREE 40-page Illustrated Dog Book to: y 
EName 
4 Addres: a 


City 
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45-Year Chart of 
STOCK PRICES 


PECIAL UNITED OPINION Re- 
port presents a new 2-page Chart 
of the Dow-Jones Industrial Averages 
from 1900 to date, clearly picturing the 
price action in the transition period fol- 
lowing World War I and the subse- 
quent inflationary boom—a record of 
timely interest to business men and 
investors. 

Chart also includes the trend of Bond 
prices, Commercial Paper, Business Ac- 
tivity, and Commodity Prices for the 
same period. 


This valuable Chart, and the latest 
issue of our 12-page Business and. 
Investment Service will be sent gladly 
without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin P F-86 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


ee Boston 16, Mass 


BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





International Language: I have just 
read a book by C. S. Griffin—Esperanto 
in 20 Lessons. 

It does not look like it would be too 
difficult to master and would most cer- 
tainly be a means of communication direct 
with the different countries. Might say 
that this book was received at the public 
library here in 1925, but has been read by 
only 27 people. It looks like more pub- 
licity is needed. 

W. A. Andres Sr., Kansas City, Mo. 


. . . I have never heard anyone say 
by what magic everybody could instantly 
become master of any international lan- 
guage. It seems to me that an interna- 
tional language would be a tongue com- 
mon to none. For instance, how many 
foreign ministers could master a new lan- 
guage before going into council? 

Jennings Otts, Wilmington, N. C. 

[G. Allen Connor, editor of American Es- 
perantist, says Esperanto is 10 times as easy 
to learn as any national language; that a 
working knowledge can be had with 4o hours’ 
instruction, though a good vocabulary will 
require two semester courses.—Ed.] 


Wants Brain Teasers: Hope Brain 
Teasers will be continued. They have real 
appeal to thoughtful persons whose math 
has extended through high school. 

Lloyd M. Crosgrave, Muncie, Ind. 


Radio: I’ve noticed the “Soap Opera 
Gripers” are of the male gender. They 
don’t have to listen to them. Afternoon 
programs are usually prepared for women. 
We have too many liquor and cigaret pro- 
grams cluttering up the air. Too bad these 
men don’t like soap. 

Mrs. Virginia M. Aubill, Canton, Ohio 


. . . Re advertising operas. It’s about 
time these silly symphonies went back to 
the children. The adult mind is intelligent 
enough to know some of the truth about 
various articles. We don’t need them 
dressed up with silly singing. 

C. R. Ashton, Alhambra, Calif. 


PATHFINDER says: (1) 


Gift Plane: 


| The President gave away $385,000 worth 





of property to Gen. de Gaulle; (2) no one 
seemed to know who was to foot the bill; 
(3) Justice Department lawyers were of 
the opinion that the President w4s legally 
permitted to give anything away he so 
desired. 

Would like to have that fully com- 


| mented upon, for the implications con- 


veyed are very disastrous. 
Everett M. Stanley, Waterbury, Conn. 
[The President said it was done under 
the temporary War Powers Act.—Ed.] 


PATHFINDER 


Picking Candidates: In the Sept. 17 
issue Al S. Davidson spoke of schooling 
for Congressmen and you spoke of ‘“‘bun- 
gling” by voting for wrong candidate. 
Please tell me or us how we may recog- 
nize the right candidate. How can we 
know anything good or bad the way the 
mud is slung? 

Mrs. Caroline V. Zohn, 
Springfield, N. J. 

[By individual thinking and not by rely- 
ing on the words of a few; by studying candi- 
dates, issues; by matching campaign promises 
against candidates’ voting records.—Ed.] 


Photos Interchanged: Please make 
correction for Religion in a recent issue. 
Michael Cardinal Faulhaber and Bishop 
Theophilus Wurm captions interchanged. 
Rev. Stephen M. Hegedus, Windber, Pa. 

{Our religious Editor is still gnawing his 
nails.—Ed.] 


Potato Seed: Your article about 
“Pomatoes” gives me a laugh, Some years 
practically every potato vine has one or 
more seed clusters. One look at our vines 
and all wonder will vanish. 

John A. Grier, Simms, Mont. 


Junior Spurrier: Thank Heaven, not 
all G.I.s have the attitude of “Hero Spur- 
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rier” as expressed. We know nothing 
about the “big oath,” but if the opinion 
we gather were to be expressed in an oath, 
it would include united action on the part 
of ex-service men and women to work and 
vote for equal opportunity for all with 
special privilege for none. 
H. C. Jones, Del Rio, Tex. 


A Petty Peeve: You keep on calling 
San Francisco “Frisco.” That’s awful, and 
besides it’s sacrilegious, for San Francisco 
was named after a saint, St. Francis. San 
Francisco isa beautiful name. Please don’t 
ever call it that vulgar one again. 

Dorothy Collins, Seattle, Wash. 

[A nickname can be a mark of affection. 
None complains of “Philly,” “Cincy” or “San 
Antone”—Ed.] 





See 


Pearl Harbor Blame: It appears to 
me that Congress, or anyone else for that 
matter, has much more important work to 
do, than trying to lay blame for disaster 
. at Pearl Harbor on FDR. It seems the 
most sensible expression was Pres. Tru- 
man’s idea, “we were all to blame.” 

L. C, Oliver, East Moline, Ill. 


Name Is "Greendale": Patu- 
FINDER’s article on “city owned churches,” 
names Uncle Sam’s model village, Glen- 
dale, outside Milwaukee. The name is 
Greendale. The issue involved here and L J K E A V O I GC E 
also in the case of “Terry and the atheists” 
at-Champaign, IIl., would dissolve to noth- 


ingness if the doctrine of separati f 
one pe tein ae po Mo res remembered forever 
by-plays are unimportant. 

Edward A. Weber, Waterford, Wis. 


[Greendale it is—Eb.] 





Leaning on Others: Is it not about A Rock of Ages monument speaks its mes- 
time we tried to do a bit of thinking for 
ourselves? Today the employer of labor 
must do all the heavy thinking and plan- 
ning and risk his money and then, if there ae 
are any profits, give them to the employe. beauty, guaranteed by the familiar Rock of 


B. E. Wilcox, Earlville, N. Y. 





sage in timeless, living granite. Its sculptured 


Ages seal, will remain as perpetual evidence 





The Forgiving Spirit: It was easier 
for the man on the fighting front to walk of your care and thought. Send for the new 
straight than for the women at home, be- 
cause of the freedom at home. The women | 
have done a better job as a whole than the 
men would have done. They have fought 
as hard a battle as the men and surely de- Memories.” Simply address Dept. P-115. 
serve the credit for their effort. 

S. Swango, Princeton, IIl. 


illustrated folder, “Family Monuments to 





ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 


Training Congressmen: Perhaps a 
S 3 Barre, Vermont 


pressure machine can be developed by 
atom-splitting scientists to measure the 
stiffness in a congressional candidate’s 
backbone. If he can be swayed by less 
than 1,000 decibels or ergons, or what 
| have you, he should be disqualified. Such 
a one would have been a push-over for | ... 

those 600 CIO pressure boys who rode in 

from New York the other week to in- | 

fluence Congress. Maybe scientists can | 
manage to put a little atomic energy into | 
the congressional backbone. 
Pete Harley, Atlanta, Ga. | * 





Ask your dealer for proof of 


permanence in any cemetery 








There’s a real house in this envelope, Son 


te 

Irs your future home. I know it just 
looks like a piece of paper with words printed 
on it. But when you’re twenty-five, you can 
take this paper to The Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company and they will give you 
$5,000 to help you buy your home! 
“Of course, you may not want to buy a home. 
Maybe you’ll want to use the money some other 
way. Perhaps you'll be starting your own busi- 
ness and will need this help. 
But however you decide to use 
it, the money is right here in 
this envelope, and it’s yours!” 
Penn Mutual Junior Insur- 
ance plans are available for 


children—both boys and girls 





—from date of birth. Let a Penn Mutual 
Underwriter explain them to you. No one is 
better fitted to give sensible, practical help 
on insurance matters. Penn Mutual represen- 
tatives have the training and experience neces- 
sary to build a program that fits your require- 
ments and. your income. Life insurance is your 
most important investment. Plan it with the 


finest counsel you can get. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Your Life Plan deserves the expert guidance of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 
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SECRETARY OF STATE BYRNES has been carrying on a full, unpublicized cor- 


respondence with Foreign Commissar Molotov since the London Foreign 
Ministers Conference, is encouraged by the trend of the exchange. 

SPECIAL PRECAUTIONS were taken to protect the President when he was in New York 
for Navy Day, not only by Manhattan .police but by his own secret 
service detail. 
the supply is better. Shipping home of war prisoners, who've been 
cutting pulp wood, is going to make paper short again. 

ELECTION FRAUD CASES now in hands of Justice Department are about to be 
dropped. Most of them involve alleged frauds against Republican can- 
didates. Justice says it doesn't have enough evidence to convict 
under present laws. 

POSTWAR NAVAL POLICY in light of atomic bomb, new high-speed submarines, 
etc., will be a matter the public, through Congress, will finally have 
to decide. Navy men will, of course, continue to plug for Navy as we 
know it, want change to come through evolution. 

BATHTUBS, RADIATORS, BRICKS, LUMBER are some of the short materials that are 
holding up new building and it's feared the shortage will continue 
for several months. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE'S PLAN to continue as a veterans’ aid organization is arous— 
ing budget bureau suspicion. It's thought General Hershey may be 
trying to perpetuate himself and his agency. — 

ANOTHER EGG SURPLUS? Agriculture economists fear there'll be an even greater 
egg surplus next year than last, when they were a glut on the market. 





are going to get some manufacturers in trouble. WPB still has inven- 
tory control regulations, can enforce them with fines or imprisonment. 
MILITARY TRAINING, as urged by the President, isn't popular in Congress. 
In fact, trained observers say even a much watered-down version 
wouldn't have much chance the way the legislators feel now. 
SENTIMENT CONTINUES TO GROW IN CONGRESS for more "control" of unions. Compul- 


sory arbitration bill is gaining favor, so are plans to put teeth in 
NLRB orders, protect minorities in strong unions, but action is still 
far off. 

handled, is being taken by civil service. Idea is to compile a list 
of experienced people who could provide a staff nucleus in event of 
another emergency. 

BRAND NAMES face a postwar selling job, recent survey shows. Housewives, used 
to taking what they could get in wartime, have lost some of their 
brand consciousness, survey indicates. 

STEELMAKERS HOPE UNIONS, who petitioned for strike vote, will continue to show 
compromising spirit of recent years, but fear a company-—by—company 
strike, on the auto union plan, may be in the making. 

U.S. RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA, not good now, are going to get worse. The 
wartime flow of American money into the southern countries has stop- 
ped, but the economic effect of this hasn't been felt yet. 

CHARGES that city, state governments are getting run-around from Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration will be expanded to include individuals in the 
SPA who are alleged to have close ties with dealers. 

ARMY IS READY to lay out about $3 million for advertising to recruit a peace- 
time army. 

GOP FOOD STUDY COMMITTEE has decided UNRRA should go on but isn't through 
investigating the agency, believes it could and should be more 
efficient. 
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Their calendars are years ahead 


These men are metallurgists. They are 
tapping a miniature electric furnace 
in a Republic Steel laboratory. They 
are again checking the formula of 
one of the highly successful standard- 
ized war steels with the idea of im- 
proving it if possible—and making it 
fully adaptable to peacetime products. 


You may meet this steel in your 1946 
car, or in the automatic washing 
machine you buy in 1947, or the plane 
in which you hop the Pacific in 1950. 
You will find it in hundreds of post- 
war products, for your personal use, 
for your home, for your business. 


When Republic metallurgists were 
asked to develop an armor plate that 
could not be pierced by large calibre 
projectiles, they produced it. When 
they were asked for a new projectile 
steel which would pierce that new 
armor, they did that, too. Then they 
developed a new armor plate to stop 
the new projectiles—and so on until 


BUY 
VICTORY 
BONDS.. 
BRING THE 


The Army-Navy 
E flag waves over 
8 Republic plants 
and the Maritime 
M floats over the 


special war steels had been perfected 
for hundreds of uses. 


These standardized steels of the future 
will be strong—tough—light—long 
lasting — good-looking —economical— 
easy to fabricate. 


It is this constant working for im- 
provement that brings progress. 
Republic metallurgists developed the 
cold drawing of steel—the first 
chromium vanadium steels—the first 
nickel-molybdenum steels—the first 
chart for standardizing grain size in 
steel—electric weld oil country pipe 
and casing. 


These men developed the famous Air- 
craft Quality Steels used in American 
war planes—and many other special 
alloy steels. 


The world of the future will be a 
different and, we hope, a vastly better 
world. And Republic metallurgists are 
working mow with their eyes and their 
minds on such a world—working to 


create more jobs and better products 
in every industry that uses steel. 


Their calendars are years, ahead. 


HIGH STRENGTH STEELS SIMPLIFY 
LIGHTWEIGHT DEVELOPMENT 


For years, designers and builders of 
railroad cars, auto trucks, mine cars 
and other transportation equipment 
sought a practical material for reduc- 
ing the burden of deadweight, 
SAFELY and at LOW COST. 


In High Strength Steels they have 
found the answer. Here is a combina- 
tion of strength and resistance to at- 
mospheric corrosion which permits 
the use of thinmer and smaller sections 
without shortening service life. And 
every pound cut from deadweight 
means more pay load, less power con- 
sumption, greater profit. 


In order that engineers may obtain 
maximum results, Republic offers 
three different high strength steels— 
ALDECOR, COR-TEN and DOUBLE 
STRENGTH-—from which they may 
select the ome best suited to each 
specific use, 





REPUBELEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chryslor Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STEELS 
PLATES +« BARS « SHAPES + STRIP « SHEETS «+ PIPE * TUBING «TIN 
PLATE «+ NUTS + BOLTS «+ RIVETS + NAILS « PIG IRON: 
FARM FENCE + WIRE + FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 


Cleveland 


BOYS HOME District plant 
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THE NATION 


Policy 


President's Navy Day speech promises 
U. S. will stay strong to enforce 
aims for world peace 


A sharp west wind ruffling his gray 
hair, President Truman stood up before 
a million people in New York’s Central 
Park and told all nations that U. S. has 
the world’s mightiest fleet and will keep 
it to preserve world peace. In the nearby 
Hudson river 47 of the Navy’s 1,200 war- 
ships lay at anchor for the Navy Day cele- 
bration. They stretched for seven miles. 

Declaration. The President summed 
up American foreign policy in 12 points. 
Six of them related to present tension be- 
tween U. S. and Russia over policy in 
Asia and eastern Europe. 

America, he said, would oppose terri- 
torial changes in any part of the world 
“unless they accord with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the people concerned.” 
Peoples ready for self-rule must be per- 
mitted to choose their own form of gov- 
ernment “without interference from any 
f.ceign source.” U. S. would recognize no 
government imposed on any nation by 
force though “in some cases it may be im- 
possible to prevent forceful impositions 
of such a government.” 

Meaning. It was the first statement 
of foreign policy the President had made. 
The aims he set forth were not new, but 
there was a new accent on the use of force, 
if necessary, to maintain them. He said, 
in effect, that gradually improving rela- 
tions between. America and Russia are not 
a result of U. S. backing down on its com- 
mitments. 





International relations, the President 
said, are “difficult” but not hopeless. 
Greatest danger lies in “loss of faith in 
the effectiveness of international coopera- 
tion.” In concluding, he said again that 
secrets of the manufacture of the atomic 
bomb will not be revealed. 

The Day. In other Navy Day cere- 
monies, the President spoke at the com- 
missioning of a new aircraft carrier, the 
U.S.S. Franklin D. Roosevelt, reviewed 
fleet units, rode through New York while 
6 million looked on, ate breakfast with 
Democratic mayoral candidate William 
O’Dwyer. 


Army-Navy Headache 


Army-Navy have heard plenty about 
demobilization’s being too slow to suit 
servicemen and their families. Now they 
have a new complaint. Last week Sens. 
Mead (D.-N. Y.) and Ferguson (R.- 
Mich.) declared public dissatisfaction over 
discharges may impair national security by 
making people leery of military programs, 
including proposed peacetime prepared- 
ness, 

The Senators said (1) the services 
adopted the point system without deter- 
mining whether they would fulfill dis- 
charge promises, (2) persons eligible for 
discharge under the plan are not getting 
out. 

Red Tape. Mead read a letter from 
Pacific servicemen to back this last point, 
and from Manila, where high-point men 
form one of the most discontented bodies 
of U. S. troops, came charges that sol- 
diers are not being sent home in point or- 
der. Maj. Harry L. Foster, discharged 


International 


CROWD. A million people stood in New York's Central Park to hear the President speak. 


Army engineer, said in .San Diego that 
ships are returning from the Pacific with 
empty bunks because of “red tape.” 

But, Army insisted, 2 million troops 
have been discharged since VE-Day ‘and 
that by next July 3.7 million will be out, 
leaving only 870,000 abroad. Navy re- 
duced point scores for fliers, said 12,000 
men are getting out daily. The Marines 
cut points from 60 to 50, making 62,688 
more enlisted men eligible for release Nov. 
1. War Shipping Chief ‘Land declared 
Atlantic crossing time is being cut in half 
to speed European demobilization, that 
more ships can be sent to the Pacific in 
January. 


Etc. Equals Atom 


_ Industrially speaking, silver is a 
crackerjack conductor of electricity and, 
as such, was in wide demand for war pro- 
duction. Since silver can be used as bus- 
bars carrying electricity without losing 
any of its properties, it provided a worth- 
while use for the treasury’s huge surplus. 
It could be loaned out, returned unharmed. 

To make the atomic bomb, the Army 
borrowed 400 million ounces, imposed se- 
crecy on the Treasury, which prides itself 
on its daily statement telling where all its 
silver is. Treasury puzzled, finally added 
“etc.” to the sentence in its statement 
reading “held by the Office of Defense 
Plants of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration,” which also had borrowed silver. 

Fortunately, nobody asked Treasury 
to explain its “etc.” 


Good News 


Americans learned they would pay 
nearly $6 billion less in taxes next year. 
House and Senate conferees agreed on a 
bill certain of quick approval by their col- 
leagues, signature by the President. 

Individuals. Through increased ex- 
emptions, 12 million taxpayers were 
dropped from the rolls. The remainder 
got a 3% cut in each surtax bracket, an 
additional 5% overall on the remaining 
tax due. Total reduction: $2,644 million. 
Enlisted servicemen had their wartime 
taxes forgiven, officers were given three 
more years to pay theirs. 

Corporations. With an eye to speed- 
ing reconversion, business got a $3,136 
million slash through removal of the excess 
profits tax; a corporate tax reduction of 
4% from the present 40% for firms earn- 
ing up to $50,000, 2% for those earning 
more; repeal of the capital stock tax. 

Other Features. Automobile-use tax 
was repealed, social security held to 1%, 
excise taxes continued until six months 
after the official date for the end of the 
war as set by either the President or 
Congress. 

Meaning. The cut was nearly a bil- 
lion more than the treasury asked, was all 
business could expect for at least two 
years. Individuals might get another re- 
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duction in the 1946 Revenue act Congress 
will start work on early next year. 


Raises vs. Inflation 


The issues were drawn. Out of the 
strikes and disputes of the past two months 
the opposing positions of labor and man- 
agement now stood clearly defined. There 
was this much common ground. Workers 
should get as high wages as possible with- 
out causing inflation. The argument lay in 
just how big a boost this meant. 

Management's Case. Before a Sen- 
ate committee, a spokesman for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers testi- 
fied.that raising minimum wages by one- 
third would cost industry $15 billion a 
year. But in 1940, he said, total business 
profits were only $6.6 billion; in 1944, a 
boom war year, they were still only $12 
billion. Conclusion: Raising wages must 
mean proportional price rises. At best, 
workers would break even, and millions 
living on pensions, insurance, would lose. 

Labor's Case. In the automobile in- 
dustry, where 445,000 workers last week 
voted in favor of a strike, the CIO pro- 
duced figures showing that General Motors 
could grant a 30% wage increase, cut.car 
prices, and still come out ahead. (General 
Motors declined to reply, instead launched 
a campaign for a 45-hour week.) A gov- 
ernment report indicated that in 1946 
business profits would be large enough to 
provide 24% overall wage rises without 
boosting prices. 

Effect. Except for a walkout at Amer- 
ican Airlines in New York and Chicago, 
no new major disputes developed last 
week. Both sides were waiting for: (1) 
a statement by the President on Govern- 
ment’s stand in the wage-price contro- 
versy, (2) a labor-management conference 
starting Nov. 5, where 18 labor represen- 
tatives, 18 from management, and three 
from government would study a new 
method of collective bargaining to elim- 
inate strikes. 





Two-thirds of the People 


One effect of the atomic bomb was to 
blast physicists out of their laboratories 
into the more haphazard science of world 
politics. Last week Albert Einstein joined 
his colleagues in telling the world what it 
must do to avoid destruction. 

In an essay in the Atlantic Monthly, 
Einstein proposed: “The secret of the 
bomb should be committed to a World 
Government . . . founded by the U. S., 
the Soviet Union and Great Britain. All 
three of them should commit to this World 
Government all of their military strength.” 

Government. Russia, because it does 
not yet have the atomic secret, should be 
allowed to write the first draft of the world 
constitution, which should then be nego- 
tiated by three men, one from each power. 
The “tyranny of a world government,” 
Einstein said, “is preferable to the far 
greater evil of wars” which would destroy 
‘perhaps two-thirds of the people.” 

Control. In a later interview, Ein- 
stein condemned the House May-Johnson 
bill to control atomic energy as tending to 
“foster mutual distrust” among nations by 
keeping research secret. 

Other advocates of internationalism 
were encouraged last week when Sen. Mc- 
Mahon (D.-Conn.) won chairmanship of a 
special Senate committee to study atom 
legislation. He advocates world control of 
the bomb. 


Air Force Confession 


It ought to make some communique 
writers blush. For the Strategic Bombing 
Survey covering the European air war re- 
leased this week by the U. S. Army Air 
Forces is an unusually frank document. 

Accuracy. The famed “pin point” 
and “pickle barrel” bombing accuracy so 
widely claimed before the war didn’t exist 
under combat conditions, The survey dis- 
closed that the air forces designated as 
a target area a circle with a 1,000-ft. ra- 
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"ROUND AND 'ROUND. Pickets take “Great Circle" route in front of Export Airlines hangar. 
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BOMBS. Air Forces admit only 20%, hit target 
area under difficult combat conditions. 


dius around the aiming point (an area of 
more than 3 million square feet), man- 
aged, in the over-all, to put about 20% of 
their bombs within this target area. 

Effect. Because of plant dispersal, 
German energy in rebuilding, the surpris- 
ing indestructibility of machine tools, and 
heavy concrete protective devices, bomb- 
ing attacks on U-boat bases, ball-bearing 
industries, and aircraft plants accom- 
plished little. 

Successes. German oil production 
was knocked out and with it the byprod- 
ucts of synthetic nitrogen and methanol 
(used in explosives) and rubber. Steel pro- 
duction was reduced to critical levels. The 
German transportation system was scram- 
bled. The Luftwaffe was beaten in the air. 
Home morale was greatly lowered. 

Oversight. A decision not to bomb 
the German power system was a mistake. 
War production could have been crippled. 

Conclusion. Air war had Germany in 
a state of near-helplessness before it was 
invaded by Allied troops, but this war’s 
tactics and policies wouldn’t win another 
one. “The best way to win a war,” says 
the survey, “is to prevent it from occur- 
ring.” 


Postwar Press 


Newspapers, which got thinner but 
richer during the war, will face stiffer com- 
petition in the next few years than ever 
before. 

That was the theme as two groups of 
newspaper executives—the National Edi- 
torial Association and the International 
Circulation Managers Association—met 
last week in Chicago to worry about peace- 
time problems. 

Reasons. War news had kept readers 
so interested that the only circulation 
problem was how to satisfy the demand 
with limited paper. Sales had skyrocketed, 
and advertisers cheerfully spent their ex- 
cess profits for all the space papers would 
sell. Mark Ethridge, publisher of the 
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PACIFIST. Movie star Lew Ayres plays the 
ship's organ on way home from war. 


Louisville Courier-Journal, summed it up: 
“The war saved a good many newspapers 
. .. but in the not far off future, they 
will be faced again with all the factors 
which took such a heavy toll of dailies in 
the ten years prior to 1941.” Some of the 
factors: Higher paper and production 
costs, new competition from radio as thou- 
sands of new FM stations open, later even 
stiffer rivalry from television, 

Effect. Ethridge’s solution: “We 
have got to pay for news and editorial 
brains—and see that we get the brains.” 
Papers must depend less on “press asso- 
ciation news,” dig deeper into “hidden 
truths,” show more originality. 

Some papers had already awakened 
to the danger. Typical was the Jackson, 
Miss., Clarion Ledger, whose promotion 
staff dreamed up a series of 12 public for- 
ums to teach citizens how to plan their 
new homes, 

But most noticeable was the fact that 
in papers from Miami to Seattle, local 
stories—from murders to features on au- 
tumn scenery—were shoving canned wire 
news off the front pages. 


Enoch Ardens, '45 


Servicemen who once were listed as 
missing or dead, only to pop up again, 
have slimmed down the Nation’s million- 
plus war casualties and made news when 
some found their wives had re-married. 
Last week there was a new wrinkle. Not a 
few Enoch Ardens were costing the gov- 
ernment extra money. 

In many cases, said Veterans Admin- 
istration officials, men declared dead have 
turned up after widows’ benefits and in- 
surance payments have begun. Requests 
for return of the payments are made, but, 
by law, reimbursements may be waived if 
they would work hardship. 

In most instances, veterans and their 
families ask for and are granted waivers, 
said VA authorities. No attempt is made 
to collect payments although the Admin- 


istration frowns when it infrequently dis- 
covers fraud, puts a stop.to it. 

Veterans’ insurance, meanwhile, has 
caused the VA another worry. Four out of 
5 vets are dropping their $10,000 life 
policies which, said Vet Boss Bradley, 
ought to be continued for the men’s own 
good, at Jeast until they determine what 
their future income will be. Insurance 
companies chimed in, offered free counsel- 
ing service in the matter. 


Exit Dr. Kildare 


Down a gangplank in San Francisco 
walked 1,700 G.I.s. One of them, gray- 
ing, thin from 22 months of Pacific war- 
fare, got a special round of applause from 
onlookers. He was Lew Ayres, once the 
screen’s handsome Dr, Kildare, but now, 
by his own choice, through with Holly- 
wood, 

At the war’s start, Ayres had gone to 
a conscientious objectors’ camp, then vol- 
unteered for non-combat medical duty. 
Sent overseas as a sergeant, at his own re- 
quest he had been “busted” to a private 
so he could serve as a chaplain’s aide. 
Men on the front lines liked him, called 
him Lew or sometimes “‘Kildare.”’ On New 
Guinea he declared that when the war 
ended he would enter the ministry : “I want 
to continue this work, God willing.” 

Last week he still wanted “to do 
something to teach men to understand one 
another, to love each other.” But he was 
less certain about the church career. 


Alcoa’s Case 


Aluminum Co. of America opened its 
fight against an Administration plan to 
create competition in the aluminum indus- 
try, end the virtual monopoly the company 
holds on production (PATHFINDER, Oct. 1). 

Reasons. The plan, proposed by the 
Surplus Property Board, would provide 
subsidies for Alcoa’s rivals in operating 52 
government-owned aluminum plants. Al- 





coa chairman I. W. Wilson told a special 
Senate committee subsidies to competitors 
are unnecessary because (1) government 
plants are “the Mast word” in efficient 
equipment (2) there is plenty of raw ma- 
terial available (3) Congress would be set- 
ting a dangerous precedent in subsidizing 
private companies. 

Effect. Alcoa’s testimony was coun- 
tered by that of would-be competitors, in- 
cluding Columbia and Reynolds Metals 
Cos., which said they couldn’t afford to 
buy the plants without government aid. 
But a new bidder, Dr> Francis Cary, Wil- 
mington, Del., metallurgist, said he had 
$30 million in cash to invest for unidenti- 
fied backers, 

Automobile manufacturers were 
known to be interested in seeing the price 
of aluminum lowered from the present 14¢ 
per lb. One engineer estimated that at 
about s¢ per Ib., a single car might use up 
to 1,100 lbs. of aluminum in place of 
steel. 

With Congress still undecided: the 
government plants were scheduled to close 
down this week. 


Bond Slump 


It was one of the outstanding home- 
front accomplishments. The people had 
bought bonds and more bonds. Now the 
war was over. Millions who had bought on 
a payroll deduction plan weren’t on pay- 
rolls any more. Millions more quit buying 
bonds, prepared to buy new cars, refrig- 
erators, etc. 

Sales from July 1 through Oct. 24 were 
off nearly a billion compared to the same 
period last year. More than that, redemp- 
tions were $880 million greater than last 
yéar in the same July-Oct. period, had in 
fact topped sales in September—$528 mil- 
lion to $514 million, 

That was the picture as the Treasury 
opened its Victory Loan Drive, hoping to 
sell $11 billion worth of bonds, $4 billion 
of them to individuals. 
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IT WAS NAVY'S DAY, ALL RIGHT. Gob got the girls while soldier rowed in Central Park. 
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T WAS virtually talked to death 
once. Stalling tactics have delayed 
it. The strategy seems unchanged. 

Last month, Harry Truman joined 
the unbroken Presidential line extending 
back to Wilson and urged speedy Con- 
gressional approval of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and hydro-electric power project. 
Administration stalwarts introduced bills, 
there was a brief flurry in the press. 

This week, the Seaway bills rested 
undisturbed in committees. 

Senate Foreign Relations admitted 
its docket listed only one other major 
issue, still said it had “no plans” for the 
Seaway measure. 

In the House the Rivers and Har- 
bors committee said it was “waiting for 
the Senate.” A committee member, Rep. 
William A. Pittenger, a Minnesota Re- 
publican and chief Seaway advocate who 
sees in the project a source of thousands 
of jobs, has no hope of hearings before 
spring, flatly predicted efforts by the op- 
position to delay action until mid-term 
elections. 

What it is. Simply, the Seaway is a 
joint effort by Canada and the U. S. to 
open the Great Lakes area to large scale 
ocean shipping and to establish the world’s 
second largest (except Grand Coulee) 
hydro-electric power project on the St. 
Lawrence river. 

Normally, special shallow-draft ocean- 
going ships carry some 115,000 tons direct 
from the Great Lakes to foreign ports. 
By deepening the channels linking Lakes 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario, and by con- 
structing locks and canals in the rapids 
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section of the St. Lawrence extending 
from Ogdensburg, N. Y., to Montreal, 
Duluth could become an accessible port 
for more than two-thirds of the world’s 
freighters. 

Power would come from a dam at 
Barnhart Island between Massena, N. Y., 
and Cornwall, Ontario, supplemented by a 
small dam upstream, Half of the 2.2 mil- 
lion horsepower would go to Canada, the 
balance (under New York state auspices) 
to an area within a radius of 300 miles of 
Massena. 

Cost to the U. S. is estimated at $275 
million, to Canada $145 million (not 
counting $132 million spent for the Wel- 
land Canal). 

History. Canadian-American interest 
in opening mid-North America to ocean 
commerce traces back to 1895. A treaty 
covering the Seaway was finally negotiated 
by President Hoover and presented to the 
Senate for ratification in late 1932. Ex- 
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A FOURTH SEACOAST for the United States, 2,687 miles long from Duluth to the Atlantic, is one way to describe the Great Lakes project. 


tensive hearings were held that winter, 
extensive debate (including a Huey Long 
filibuster) continued until March, 1934. 
Finally a majority—but not the necessary 
two-thirds—voted for the measure. 

In 1941, President Roosevelt nego- 
tiated an agreement with Canada to re- 
place the treaty. This would require only 
a majority vote of both houses, but the 
test has never come. 

Pros. Seaway supporters maintain it 
will provide more markets for the Mid- 
west (which accounts for 50% of the na- 
tion’s production), save $4 a ton on ship- 
ping costs, provide cheap power for New 
York, New England. 

Cons. Opponents argue that the Sea- 
way would be uneconomical, hurt the 
railroads, existing harbors and waterways. 
Representatives of these groups, including 
railroad and maritime unions, fight the 
Seaway, don’t care about the power proj- 
ect. The latter, however, makes public 
utility groups see red because the New 
York Power Authority act specifies that 
municipalities, farm and other coopera- 
tives get preference in the sale of power. 

But whether the Seaway and its ac- 
companying power project would do more 
good than. harm, is still undecided. 

Once Seaway bills are pried out of 
committee, Senate proponents will have 
first to beat down insistence that a treaty 
is necessary, will then be able to get 
a favorable majority. The fight will come 
in the House. But if the Administration 
puts its full weight behind the measure, 
there'll be enough Republican support 
from interested states to pass it. 
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Race Tension 


During the war, race riots flared, 
labor-starved industry frequently balked 
at hiring Negroes, promoting them to bet- 
ter tasks. Twelve thousand discrimination 
cases came before the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee. 

Last week, it appeared that peace had 
brought no improvement. There had been 
strikes of white high school students 
against Negro enrollment; Florida had had 
a lynching; Anti-Semitism and Japanese- 
American persecution refused to die; Rep. 
Powell (D.-N.Y.) charged his 1945 Negro 
nominee to Annapolis was not receiving a 
fair deal; the long-dormant KKK broke 
out a fiery cross in Georgia; and com- 
plaints arose that unnecessarily large num- 
bers of Negro workers were being laid off. 

Reasons. Much of the racial tension 
outside the Southland could be attributed 
to the war, which set huge swarms of 
Negroes on the march to seek high-paying 
jobs in the North and—a wholly new 
trend—on the ship and plane-building 
West Coast. 

Meaning. Few Negroes intend to re- 
turn to the South, with its restrictions and 
threat of job losses through agricultural 
mechanization. Indeed, migration is ex- 
pected to continue. Adjustments, toler- 
ance will be needed in North and West 
to keep friction low. 

Here and there last week occasional 
racial bright spots appeared. The Brook- 
lyn Dodgers signed a Negro shortstop for 
their Montreal farm club, the first Negro 
player to enter modern organized baseball. 
Singer Frank Sinatra pleaded with boys of 
a New York high school (girls were 
barred) for racial understanding, planned 
to repeat his performance at Gary, Ind., 
this week. Negro and white Washington 
members of the United Council of Church 
Women invited visiting delegates of the 
opposite race to stay at their homes dur- 
ing a four-day conference, and the New 
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FIRST. Jackie Robinson, ex-Army lieutenant, 
became first Negro fo enter modern organized 
baseball by signing with Montreal. 
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NO CEILING. While Washington argued 

about price ceilings on houses, this Massachd- 
setts family slept in their car. 





York Interracial Fellowship called for 
joint White-Negro housing. 


Battling Bowles 


Up to Capitol Hill last week marched 
OPA Boss Chester Bowles to defend his 
price-holding policies. 

Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio) met him head-on 
in a Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee hearing, waved a card under 
Bowles’ nose, accused him of calling mer- 
chants crooks by sending out the cards 
with service allotment checks. 

“Danger ahead, America!” said the 
card. “Watch the price line. Refuse to 
pay a penny over the price ceiling. Be 
sure you get full weight.” 

Bad Thing. Bowles said the words 
simply meant that “inflation is a bad thing 
and let’s not have it. Is there anything 
wrong with that?” he asked. 

Then he answered charges OPA was 
delaying reconversion and creating unem- 
ployment by (1) refusing to fix new prices, 
(2) setting prices too low. Bowles cited 
figures to show reconversion is ahead of 
schedule, declared only three major re- 
conversion industries would not have final 
prices Nov. tr. 

The OPA chief, who had asked for the 
committee hearing, lunged at two other 
critics during the week. He told a House 
group that dropping the policy of making 
manufacturers and distributors absorb 
price increases would wreck price control. 
Then he urged price ceilings on homes. 

Salesman. He warned a Senate sub- 
committee, when staunch OPA critic Sen. 
Wherry (R.-Neb.) introduced him as the 
“world’s greatest salesman,” that without 
such ceilings house prices will soar. In the 
hearing Bowles, whose floppy shirt collars 
are a laundryman’s nightmare but whose 
earnestness has won Congressional respect, 
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outshone Reconversion Chief Snyder, who 
also backed ceilings, but made less impres- 
sion. Later, Wherry said privately that 
Bowles “might slap this thing (house ceil- 
ings) on us yet.” 


Week at Home 


East: Dr. W. S. Abernethy, retired 
Washington Baptist minister, told an As- 
bury Park, N. J., Baptist meeting the Cap- 
ital was the Nation’s “wettest city.” Back- 
ing him, the International Reform Federa- 
tion said Washington tippling was 4 times 
the national average. 

Five Cape Elizabeth, Me., high school 
girls with a corner on baby tending laid 
down an ultimatum to mothers: 50 cents 
for afternoon and evening work, extra pay 
for dish washing. “If it (the ultimatum) 
had eyebrows,” said one parent, “it would 
look just like John L. Lewis.” 

Midwest: In Jacksonville, Ill., Dep- 
uty Sheriff Jones, obeying a court order, 
read adoption papers to a 3-month-old in- 
fant, then tucked the document under the 
baby’s arm. “One of the toughest jobs of 
my law enforcement career,” said Jones. 

Mrs. Sue Babin, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
couldn’t find shorts for her husband, 
started making some. Neighboring wives 
heard, deluged her with orders for 800. 

West: Mrs. Marcella Losco, 31, San 
Francisco, got a splitting headache from 
aspirin—6oo pounds of it. The aspirin fell 
on her when a drug store mezzanine col- 
lapsed. At a hospital she got a cure— 
more aspirin. 

South: In Houston, Tex., Stanley J. 
Bonner shot one domestic duck, but a sec- 
ond flapped to his arm, caused his gun to 
fire, wounding him in the knee. Bonner 
quit, left the duck alive and well. 

Marine Capt. H. L. Kipp married 
Norma Clinton, Lafayette, Ga., nearly 
overstayed his leave. Unable to get a train 
for San Diego, the couple finally hired a 
taxi, paid $750 for the 2,194-mile trip. 
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UNCONCERNED. Lena Nienstedt, 16-yeor- 

old Long Islander, confessed the hatchet-slay- 
ing of a 71-year-old tailor recluse. 
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Children’s Crusade 


Dr. Joseph E, Maddy, harassed head 
of the National Music Camp, Interlochen, 
Mich., opened a new drive to get his 
union-banned youth orchestra back on the 
national networks. It was an appeal to 
members of Congress for completion of 
legislation to thwart his arch enemy, 
James C, Petrillo, czar of union musicians. 

Basis of his complaint was the action 
of Petrillo in blocking student broadcasts 
from Interlochen back in 1942. 

Taunt. Waging his fight in the name 
of “America’s children,” Maddy taunted 
Congress for knuckling under to Petrillo. 
What he wanted specifically was for the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
committee to dust off a slumbering bill 
sponsored by Michigan’s Rep. George 
Dondero to outlaw union interference 
with non-commercial educational broad- 
casts. A_ similar bill backed by Sen. 
Arthur Vandenberg passed the Senate last 
January. 

Old Feud. Maddy’s move continued 
his long-time feud with Petrillo over youth 
orchestra broadcasts. Petrillo insists such 
broadcasts kill jobs for professional musi- 
cians, As result, he requires studios to hire 
standby orchestras at full pay under a 
strike threat. After the union czar banned 
Interlochen completely, Maddy took the 
issue to the public and sought help from 
Washington. 


Familiar Path 


Henry Ford II, young grandson of 
the original flivver king, now president of 
Ford Motor Co., continued his education 


as a tycoon with a jaunt to Washington. 
Following the path that almost all cap- 
tains of business hit sooner ‘or later, he 
made the trip to talk over labor troubles 
with government officials. 

He came and went inconspicuously, 
had little to say. He just marched up to 
Labor Secretary Schwellenbach’s office 
for a conference he described as a “‘friend- 
ly chat,” marched out again, grinned at 
reporters (see cut), minded his business. 

He was “hopeful for a solution” of 
growing strike threats on the Detroit 
front, expected to talk things over with 
labor leaders in two weeks on his com- 
pany’s reconversion bog-down. 


Souvenirs 


Hitler’s phone and slipper “nobody 
could prove wasn’t one of Eva Braun’s” 
—picked up in the bombed-out Chancel- 
lery—were among the souvenirs ruddy, 
sandy-haired Rep. Bill Colmer (D.-Miss.) 
brought back from his late summer circling 
of Europe. But the souvenir Congress was 
waiting for was his report, summarizing 
the findings of a special House group, 
which would have important bearing on 
international loans and relief legislation. 

Plain Talk. To be published as a 
House document, it was expected to deal 
in plain language with the Russian situa- 
tion. 

Colmer and his associates climaxed 
their tour of European capitals at Mos- 
cow. They heard “fifty times” around 
Europe that Stalin was a si¢k man. Yet 
he appeared “normal” to them—yjust sur- 
prisingly small. 

After a closely supervised tour of 
Russian points of interest, they came 
away with the impression that the Rus- 
sian folks weren’t a “happy” or “smiling 
people,” that the masses would be as- 
tounded to find out how the American 
people live. 

It was a safe guess that the group’s 
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HENRY FORD I! (1.), on visit to capital, tells newsman he's hopeful for auto industry peace. 
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REP. COLMER: "Let loans follow more light." 


recommendations would call for loan 
and trade policies based on a clearer 
knowledge of Russia’s motives than it 
was able to obtain. No loans should be 
made to Russia or any other country 
until it “throws a clear light on what it 
intends to do,” Colmer said. 


All In 


Caught with all his office help out 
of town—one secretary on vacation, an- 
other on a sudden trip to meet her return- 
ing soldier-his desk piled and_his tele- 
phone jangling, a Kentucky Congressman 
locked up and posted this note on the 
door: 

Secretary No. 1) (Kentucky 

Secretary No. 2) IN (Love 

I’m ) (Committee 

Please try again. 


Cigaret Paper Plum 


Norman S. Meese, ace research offi- 
cial for the U.S. Tariff Commission, tipped 
off Congress not to worry about where its 
next cigaret paper is coming from. 

U.S. mills are now turning out enough 
bobbins of tasteless, odorless, slow-burning 
tissue for more than 330 billion American- 
made cigarets a year, he revealed. The 
information was part of a job requested 
by Senate and House committees studying 
postwar prospects for infant domestic 
industries. 

France Out. “Never again,” Meese 
summed up, “will this country have to im- 
port 75% of its cigaret tissue from France. 

“T recall we had to scuffle to get by 
when the first World War cut off French 
production, but this time we were in bet- 
ter shape. While we had only one big 
mill before World War II, and it was 
British backed, we were able to expand 
so quickly that by 1942 we had seven mills 
producing all the thin paper our cigaret 
factories needed and a considerable quan- 
tity for export. The week war broke out 
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in Europe in 1939 a naturalized Alsatian 
opened a mill in North Carolina that now 
turns out 15,000 tons a year—half of our 
entire production. The industry employs 
2,500 workers, 

“Our cigaret paper industry unques- 
tionably is here to stay.” 

Straw Market. Incidentally, the 
industry provides a market for a former 
farm waste product, mainly in California 
and Minnesota—seed-flax straw. A pound 
of tissue from this straw will make 11,000 
cigarets. Last year the U.S. consumed 
18,000 tons of the tissue, exported 6,000 
tons, The paper sells for 35 to 40¢ per Ib. 


Student Hostess 


Mrs. Harry Truman didn’t exactly 
go back to school—school just moved into 
the White House with her. She revealed 
she was resumirtg beginner’s Spanish and 
doubling as hostess to a class of two cab- 
inet ladies, a Congresswoman, an admiral’s 
daughter and assorted other wives of top 
Washington officials. The group took up 
where Mrs. Truman had to quit last spring 
when her husband suddenly changed jobs. 


Nightmare for Congress 


Congress probably didn’t sleep well 
the night after Rep. Chet Holifield (D.- 
Cal.) spoke on the atomic bomb. He 
scared House members good. 

He not only described how Washing- 
ton might be wiped out without warning 
and at one stroke by a rocket bomb with 
an atomic warhead, but he also showed a 
drawing of the fantastic weapon (see cut). 
It looked like something dreamed up by 
Buck Rogers. 

Pulverizer. Holifield said his study 
had convinced him that secrecy was im- 
possible and that no permanent defense 
against atomic destruction could be de- 
vised. With  rocket-impelled bombs 
equipped with wings for gliding, radio con- 
trol, and an atomic pulverizer in the head, 
he thought it would be possible for a 
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SMILES OF “nameless” gobs flash from new 3c stamp commemorating Navy's war victories. 


future enemy to destroy all major U.S. 
cities before this country even knew that 
enemy was mad. 

As for hiding in the cellar with our 
secret, that would be smart like an ostrich, 
as Holifield saw it. Anyway, he said, the 
evidence indicates Russia may already 
have the bomb key. 


Junk Collection 


To the most astounding collection of 
miscellaneous property in Washington, or 
virtually anywhere, Robert LeFevre, as- 
sistant director of Treasury’s Procure- 
ment office, added a blue topaz. 

It happened to be his birthstone so 
he investigated, found it was extremely 
rare. As result, future visitors to Smith- 
sonian Institute will be able to see a rare 
and curious gem. He donated it to the 
museum because it was part of the vast 
mass of property seized by agents of 
Uncle Sam every year in connection with 
illegal activities. 

Automobiles, liquor and wines, jew- 
elry and firearms are the commonest items 
of seized property, LeFevre said. The 
property is transferred by Procurement 
to other government agencies, donated to 
charitable institutions or sold, 

Boon to Old Folks. Curiously enough, 
he said, hospitals and old folks’ homes 
absorb practically all wines and liquors 
on the confiscated list. Distribution is 
made on the basis of applications filed with 
the Procurement office. Eager competi- 
tion sometimes occurs when it becomes 
known that a large consignment of high 
class brands of Bourbon or Scotch has 
been seized. 


Squinting Bee 


When Postmaster General Hannegan 
asked Navy Secretary Forrestal to pick a 
Navy scene to go on a new 3¢ stamp 
honoring the Navy, it posed a problem. 
Should it be a battle wagon? Or perhaps 
a great carrier kicking the foam? Or a 


fighting admiral on the bridge? 

Forrestal passed those possibilities 
by. His final approval went to a picture 
of the basic material the Navy is made of 
—its young, intelligent, smiling gobs. 

Picked at random from Navy files, 
the picture showed the faces of a dozen 
unidentified sailors grinning at the camera. 
Those faces covered the Navy commemora- 
tive stamp that went on sale at Annapolis, 
Oct, 27, as a feature of Navy Day. Mil- 
lions of sailors and ex-sailors began 
squinting to see if they could find them- 
selves among the dozen. 


Army Eviction 


To members of Congress went a beau- 
tifully printed book, Jowa Welcomes You, 
packed with pictures and lore of the 
Hawkeye State. With it was a warm in- 
vitation from Rep. Jim Dolliver, of Fort 
Dodge, to visit the corn empire and sam- 
ple its hospitality. It was a build-up for 
the Iowa centennial in 1946, to be climaxed 
with a huge celebration at the Des Moines 
state fair, 

At least, that’s where the celebration 
will be held if Iowa officials can pry the 
Army loose from the fair grounds, where 
it is now operating a big supply depot. 
Dolliver and other members of the Iowa 
delegation are putting pressure on the War 
Department to remove the depot and get 
the place patched up in time for the 
projected event. 


Get Their Man 


Operating on the theory that a chance 
to meet a celebrity is worth a college 
try, three Georgetown university students 
took the most direct route to meet Navy 
Secretary Forrestal. Attending a dance 
across the street from Forrestal’s home, 
they just barged over and buzzed his bell. 

The Secretary himself opened the 
door, found himself shaking hands with 
James Bunnell, Cincinnati; Robert Hall, 
Upper Marlboro, Md., and Jerry Ryan, 
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Syracuse, N. Y., smiling gate-crashers. 

Not content with meeting and chat- 
ting with Secretary and Mrs. Forrestal 
the brash trio requested a souvenir. After 
searching about a bit, the bemused official 
dug up a wedge-shaped wooden name- 
plate, inscribed “James V. Forrestal, Sec- 
retary of the Navy.—Original oak timber, 
1797, U.S. Frigate Constitution.” Thank- 
ing their gracious host, the boys shuffled 
out. Several days later they still had not 
devised a plan to determine which would 
keep the nameplate. 


AMERICANA 


Devil Dogs’ Birthday 


A trill of fifes and ruffle of drums rang 
through the cobbled streets of Philadel- 
phia. Men, tough and rugged, marched 
past. On quivering drumheads hushed 
citizens saw a coiled rattlesnake painted 
ibove the warning: Don’t Tread on Me! 

Those men were from the two Marine 
battalions just authorized by the Conti- 
nental Congress. Today, 170 years later, 
U.S, Marines still push that warning. 

In King's Service. But Devil Dogs 
weren’t “pups” even in ’75. Marines are 
older than the U.S.—as early as 1740 
three regiments were recruited in New 
York, Under Gen. Alexander Spotswood 
of Virginia they served in the West Indies 
for the Royal Navy. Before that, the 
Crown regularly recruited from the colon- 
ies, furnished the pattern when Congress 
officially provided for a Marine Corps in 
July, 1798. 

Braid Cross. After that, Marines 
sailed on nearly every big naval vessel. 
That’s when that “cross of braid” on their 
caps came in. In hand-to-hand fighting, 





U.S. Marine Corps 


DEVIL DOG. His breed now is 170 years old. 


snipers in the rigging wanted to tell friend 
from foe. A rope cross tied or sewed on 
cap tops did the trick, 


“Abe” Sullivan 


Abraham Lincoln is causing trouble 
in Yonkers, N. Y. 

It all started when James Sullivan, 
candidate for re-election as vice mayor, 
wrote some letters of consolation to war- 
bereaved families. His sentiment was ad- 
mirable, but opponents charge the way of 
expressing it smacks of plagiarism. Except 
for a phrase or two, Sullivan’s letters are 
word-for-word like Lincoln’s famous letter 
to Mrs. Lydia Bixby, the Boston mother 
who gave five sons to the Union: 

I feel how weak and fruitless must 
be any words of mine which should at- 
tempt to beguile you from the grief of a 
loss so overwhelming. But IF cannot re- 
frain from tendering you the consolation 
that may be found in the thanks of the 
country he died to save, (Lincoln said 
Republic they died to save) and I pray 
that our Heavenly Father may assuage the 
anguish of your bereavement and leave 
only the cherished memories of the loved 
and lost, and the solemn pride that must 
be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice 
upon the altar of freedom. Yours very 
sincerely and respectfully. 

Two Great Minds. In pointing out 
the similarity, Sullivan’s opponents charge 
he sent at least one letter to a Navy fam- 
ily without re-phrasing Lincoln’s first para- 
graph reference to “War Department” 
files, and “died on the field of battle.” 

“Tt’s simply a case of two great minds 
running in the same channel!” retorted 
Sullivan. 


Archers’ Deer 


A doe fell, an arrow still quivering in 
her throat. Grinning, Carl Burke, of 
Bremerton, Wash., shouldered his 150- 
Ibs. of venison. It was the first day of 
the season, and he had his doe (legal, for 
archers, in some states). 

He was one of a growing band of nim- 
rods stalking deer—and turkeys, ducks, 
even fish—a la Hiawatha this year. The 
ancient art has so many followers at least 
three states—Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota—have archers’ seasons of two to 
four weeks. 

Philadelphia Bowmen. Bows and ar- 
rows, out-dated in Europe about 157 
when firearms came in, were re-discovered 
as good fun about 1760. In 1828 the 
“United Bowmen of Philadelphia” society 
was founded, held together for 30 years. 
Now toxophily (love of archery) is in- 
creasing “tremendously,” says the Stemm- 
ler (Queens Village, N. Y.) archery supply 
house. They’ve sold some 15,000 “long 
bows” alone this year, and there are two 
other types—the “flat” (broader), and 
“semi-flat” bow. A lemon wood bow sells 
for $1 but a good Osage orange runs from 
$22.50 to $50. Many hunters make their 
own, using hickory and lancewood too. 
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TOXOPHILITE. He brought down his deer, foo. 


Arrows are generally retrieved but a 
hunter needs two or three dozen. 

Wisconsin Leads. New York’s Ad- 
irondacks are a-prowl these days with 
stealthy “string pullers,” who beg for 
more territory like “exclusive” Westches- 
ter county. Wisconsin has estimated 100 
deer will fall before razor-sharp steel- 
tipped arrows from 3,000 hunters. Min- 
nesota counts on 2,000 licenses, despite a 
warm fall without track-revealing snow, 
and Michigan more than quadrupled last 
year’s 140 permits. First Minnesotan to 
get his buck this fall was Reinhold Lange. 
St. Paul fireman, who jumped a 200- 
pounder. 


There are hazards, too. Thomas 
Parks, Jackson, Mich., stopped an arrow 
with his stomach. His condition was 
“Serious.” 


Venezuelan Cruise 


Most people know Venezuela as just 
a country on the north coast of South 
America. Until that nation kicks up a 
headline-making fuss, it seems remote. 
But the diplomatic big stick hung low 
over Venezuela in the past. Teddy Roose- 
velt once remarked that “by threatening 
to send a fleet under Admiral Dewey to 
the Venezuelan coast” in 1902 he had 
“compelled the German government” to 
arbitrate a little dispute there. 
"Inaccurate." While scholars call 
Teddy’s memory “not entirely accurate.” 
they note “it was no accident that Dewey 
was in Caribbean waters” at the time the 
Venezuelan blockade by England, Ger- 
many, Italy to compel payment of damage 
her internal disorders had caused, was 
lifted when Venezuela asked arbitration. 
Perry & Pirates. But long before 
Teddy’s day a U. S. fleet did descend on 
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Helps the Farmer Feed Your Family... 


Luscious fruits and vegetables... 
choice meats, dairy products and ce- 
reals in endless variety ...load your 
table with mouth-watering goodness... 
make this a healthy, well-fed nation. 


These food products from the na- 
tion’s farms stream to your home 
with the help of Your Unseen Friend 
—NICKEL. For riding with the farm- 
er, in bulldozer, tractor and truck, is 
the “friendly” metal that adds stam- 
ina to all kinds of farm equipment— 
that helps make it strong and sturdy, 
more economical and efficient. 


Nickel—“unseen” because it is com- 
bined with other metals to make alloy 
steels and other Nickel Alloys—adds 
toughness, resistance to wear, and 


other special properties to important 
parts like motor blocks, transmis- 
sions and shafts. 


In these, and countless other ways, 
Nickel is your Unseen Friend. It’s as 
much a part of your daily life as the 
lead-in wirein your electric light bulb. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


International Nickel — miners, smelters and refiners of 
Nickel and the Platinum metals... producers of INCO 
Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL, 





..-Your Unseen friend 
Copyright 1945, 


The Internationa! Nickel Company, Inc. 











South America. Commodore Oliver Hazard 
Perry—almost legendary from victories in 
Lake Erie in 1813 and in the Mediter- 
ranean against Algerian pirates—was in 
command. His was the delicate task of 
checking Venezuela and Argentina, whose 
nationals were preying on American ship- 
ping during a revolt against Spain. As 
usual, he won. 

But he lost, another battle. Sailing 
down the Orinoco river later, he was 
stricken with yellow fever. He died soon 
after, on Aug. 23, 1819. It was his birth- 
day. He was only 34. 


California Soap Rush 


Soap scarcity continues, and some 
brands can’t be had. This would be a good 
time for a second “soap rush” like the one 
that lathered California in the 1880’s. 

It started when a rancher, digging an 
irrigation ditch near San Gabriel mission, 
struck a deposit of smelly, saponified ma- 
terial that went deep into the earth. News 
spread fast. While scientists frantically 
sought an explanation for soap coming 
wholesale from the ground, fortune-seek- 
ers dug like prairie dogs. 

Cut Into Cakes. Solid slabs of soap 
were brought up from various spots around 
the mission, chopped into convenient sizes, 
and put on the market. When they proved 
inferior, plans were made to renovate on 
a large scale. 

Then a padre chanced to remark that 
soap was once San Gabriel’s chief source 
of revenue, Another priest remembered 
something about surplus soap placed un- 
derground in scattered areas until the 
market was “ripe.” They investigated. 

The soap mines were the excess prod- 
uct of four 2,000-gallon vats, long stored, 
and forgotten. 


Radio’s 25th Year 


Hunched over tiny crystal sets, radio 
“hams” found a voice through the Morse 


Westinghouse 


GEE WHIZ! Despite static, radio's crystal age was fun in 1921. But it needed concentration. 


code: “This is Conrad. Can you hear 
me?” Suddenly music played. 

That was Oct. 17, 1919. Dr. Frank 
Conrad, Westinghouse engineer and radio 
amateur, was tired of usual “ham” talks. 
Pleased listeners requested records as a 
bi-weekly “feature.” Next year, Westing- 
house asked Conrad to build a regular 
commercial station—the first—KDKA. 

On Nov. 2, 1920, as storm-soaked 
crowds watched bulletin boards, snug, 
“hams” heard Harding-Cox presidential 
returns from KDKA, This, called the first 
regular-scheduled broadcast, was the birth 
of commercial radio. 

Growing Pains. Early days were 
eventful. Freight train whistles were a 
regular feature in the day of the roof-tent 
studio. Once when a tenor stretched for 
a high note, he almost swallowed an insect 
—and his remarks took the station off the 
air, Even with an inside studio, a run- 
away dog scrambled announcer, baseball 
scores, and barks. 

Sometimes the transmitter didn’t 
work. Once the monotonous “one, two, 
three . . . testing” broke into the Lord’s 
Prayer. When a wire snapped during a 
ringside broadcast of the Dempsey-Firpo 
fight, the standby studio announcer filled 
in with a hog report by mistake. 

It's My Turn. Those were the days 
of family squabbles over “turns” at the 
earphones. This week, as radio celebrates 
its 25th anniversary with speeches and 
reminiscences, there may be other squab- 
bles. Where can you put that television 
set, so everybody can see? 


Vermont Invaders 


For daring, few behind-the-lines sto- 
ries of this war can top an incident of 
1864, when a handful of Rebels sneaked 
in under the Yankee nose for a blow in the 
solar plexus. 

It began the night of Oct. 18. A score 
of strangers gathered by twos and threes 
in the little Vermont town of St. Albans. 
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No one thought about them or noticed 
they all wore overcoats. 

Nothing happened until next after- 
noon. Suddenly, on St. Albans’ main busi- 
ness street was a smart line of gray-clad 
soldiers, each man packing a pair of six- 
shooters. 

There was no resistance when Lt. 
Bennett H. Young took the town “in the 
name of President Jefferson Davis and 
the Confederate States of America,” and 
ordered townsfolk to the public square. 

Safety in Canada. Someone wise- 
cracked. A pistol barked, and a man fell 
wounded. Pell-mell the crowd ran to the 
commons. The Rebels moved swiftly. 
Stables were emptied, banks relieved of 
some $200,000. After firing here and there, 
they grabbed their mounts and dashed 
back toward Canada, grim-faced Ver- 
monters pursuing. 

Burning Sheldon bridge with a load 
of Vermont hay, they made it to Canada 
—and stirred up much international feel- 
ing over their status. Canada finally de- 
cided theirs was “a legitimate raid in for- 
mal warfare” and refused to surrender. 

Some 30 years later a gray-haired 
gentleman registered at a St. Albans hotel, 
Yes, he smiled, he’d been there before. 
When he turned away the clerk glanced at 
the register. 

It was signed “Bennett H. Young, 
Louisville, Ky.” 


Matter From Energy 


It was almost 50 years after the No- 
vember day in 1895 when Prof. Wilhelm 
Roentgen, working with a vacuum tube, 
discovered a new form of radiation. Be- 
cause of its mystery, he named it X-ray. 

A fortnight ago in Schenectady, N. Y.., 
X-rays were opening vast new mysteries 
to scientists in a General Electric labora- 
tory. They saw G. E.’s wartime secret: 
The betatron, a great 130-ton machine 
made of iron, glass and copper that can 
hurl out electrons at nearly 186,000 miles 
a second, about the speed of light. 

A gong clanged. Steel doors swung 
tight. At a control panel, behind thick 
walls, a man turned a knob. From inside 
came a whir, then a roar as the ray’s ve- 
locity was stepped up from 2 million to 
100 million volts, five times the top elec- 
tron energy produced elsewhere. 

Objects. Scientists expect great 
things from the glass, doughnut-shaped 
vacuum tube, mounted between coils of 
heavy wire in a rectangular steel block. 
G. E. experts say it can: (1) provide pos- 
sible new deep X-ray treatment for in- 
ternal cancer; (2) X-ray 12 inches of 
steel; (3) create artificial cosmic rays; 
(4) change energy into matter (new elec- 
trons); (5) change atoms of one chemical 
element into another element; (6) per- 
haps help discover how atoms of plentiful 





After the harvest... what? 


Back in America’s infancy, in 1621, 
Governor Bradford proclaimed a day 


of thanksgiving and prayer after the_ 


New England colonists brought in their 
first harvest. Gradually, over the years, 
it became a national custom to set 
aside one day of thanksgiving annually 


after the harvest. After the harvest! 


What a harvest we celebrate in this 
year of our Lord, 1945! Not alone our 
bounteous harvest of crops. Not alone 
our magnificent harvest of military 
victory. But Peace—Glorious Peace— 
that’s our harvest of ’45! 


After the harvest ... what? 


A Day of Thanksgiving—from the 
depths of our souls! 


Then we must finish paying for the 
weapons which did so much to bring 
us Victory. We must bring our boys 
and girls back home with all possible 
speed. We must heal our wounded and 
disabled —regardless of the cost. We 
must help every serviceman return to 
civilian life again. 


That’s the “Why” of this Victory Loan! 


That’s why General MacArthur radioed 
from the battleship Missouri: ‘‘They 
are homeward bound—take care of 
them!”’ 


That’s why the New York Stock Ex- 
change says: Buy Victory Bonds. Don’t 
let anyone talk you into cashing them. 
That goes for all of your War Bonds. 
Beware of all “‘get-rich-quick”’ schemes. 
Unscrupulous promoters are looking for 
victims now—as they were after World 
War I. 


When you invest in Series ‘E’ Victory 
Bonds, you’ll get your money back— 
plus an extra dollar for every three you 
lend! Four for three in ten years. That’s 
the investment proposition to you— 
direct from the U. S. Government. It’s 
the safest investment in the world! 


All Series ‘E’” Bonds offer you the same 
yield, same maturity, same safety. 


Seventy per cent of this Exchange’s net 


current assets are in U. S. Government 
Bonds. The Bonds of our Government 
are the only securities we have ever 
recommended in the 153 years of our 
existence, 


Invest in Victory Bonds. Invest in 
Peace—instead of War! 


Series ‘E’ Victory Bonds pay off best 
when you hold them for the long pull. 
To cash them prior to maturity is to 
cheat yourself! See the chart below. 
Black portions show the increase in 
value over the original investment at 
the end of the third year, sixth year, 
tenth year. Note the greater increasein 
the second three years .. . and the even 
greater increase in the last four years 
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PLUGS - PUTTIES 
CAULKS - SEALS 
WEATHERSTRIPS 


Sucergthing 
JUST PRESS IN PLACE 


AT HARDWARE AND DEPT. STORES 


Dont Gly on tHe ice 
You're safe when wearing 
“Sure-Grip” ICE CREEPERS 


Wear these Ice Cr and you 
can’t possibly slip. Perfect for 
hunters, fishermen, golfers and 
ekiers. All steel, with inted 
prongs that grip fast to slippery 
ice, logs, slimy"stream banks and 
bottoms, etc. Fully adjustable to 
fit any size shoe or overshoes. Worn 
for safety by men, women, children. 


Ge Oe © Piles ccccccccees 75 Cc 


Send 75c in money order, check, coin or stamps to 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
1009 Law & Finance Bidg. Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


29¢ 
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ge better gas mileage 
ge longer tire life 

ge better performance 
ga lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from 


any General Motors dealer 
or use the coupon below 
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20 
elements can be split, for cheaper atomic 
energy. 


Red 3-Dimension Movie 


Watchers of an experimental movie in 
the early nineteen hundreds ducked and 
yelled when a locomotive seemed to thun- 
der toward them from the screen. Last 
week in the U.S.S.R. an elderly Rus- 
sian in a theater rose and slashed with his 
cane at confetti thrown by actors in a 
screen play. 


There was a difference. The Russian ° 


had seen movies before, but not this kind. 
It was a three-dimensional projection, per- 
fected after 15 years’ work by Soviet in- 
ventor Semeon Pavlovich Ivanov. First 
feature production in this new medium 
will be Robinson Crusoe. 

2,000 Mirrors. Probably the picture 
will have no wide circulation. It requires 


| a special screen, reportedly spangled with 


2,000 tiny mirrors set at angles. 

To give motion pictures depth like 
that of the old-fashioned stereopticon has 
been a much-tried Hollywood project. One 
inventor flashed movie “frames” through 
alternate red and green lenses. Watchers 


wore spectacles with one red lens, one 
green one, and got headaches. 
Gas Turbine Air Engine 

Kerosene pumps may be standard 


equipment at airports, when the new Prop- 
jet engine, announced last week by Gen- 
eral Electric Co., is installed in high- 
speed transport planes. 

Burning low-grade fuel, Propjet for 
the first time combines both propeller and 
jet propulsion in a single-unit engine. 
Light weight and fuel economy suit it for 
long flights at 400 miles an hour; Propjet 
can’t equal the fast-as-sound speed of the 
jet-powered Shooting Star because the 
propeller loses force at 500 miles an hour. 

How It Works. The engine draws 
air into a combustion chamber, where fast- 
burning fuel develops high-velocity gases. 
These gases whirl a turbine that powers 
the propeller; then they shoot out through 
a jet in the rear, producing additional pro- 
pulsion. 

Other amazing news came from Cur- 
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PROPJET. It means “propeller” and “jet.” 
tiss-Wright: Tests with flying devices, 
suitable for carrying atomic bombs, at 
1.400 miles an hour—nearly twice the 


speed of sound. 


Telegraph Towers 


Hundred-foot steel towers, each fitted 
with a pair of searchlight-looking gadgets 
on opposite sides, will top many a hill and 
mountain within the next few years. 

The first two such towers already 
have been built between New York 4nd 
Philadelphia, Western Union revealed last 
week, forerunner of a circuit to connect 
New York, Washington and Pittsburgh. 

Their purpose: Speedy, low-cost radio 
relay of messages (as many as 1,080 tele- 
grams each way at a time). Each tower, 
spaced 25 to 50 miles apart, automatically 
receives transmissions from the preceding 
station and passes them on to the next 
station. 

Micro-Waves. Four-inch antennas, 
backed by six-foot reflectors, do the wave- 
bouncing work at high frequency (4,000 
megacycles). The beam can be split into 
narrow channels for telegrams, or into 
wider slices, for 25 telephone or eight FM 
channels. 

W. U. says it will be five to ten years 
before its new micro-wave relay system, 
developed by Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, replaces most of its 2.3 million mile 
network of poles and wires. 
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EXIT TELEGRAPH POLES. Sketch shows how Western Union will use towers to radio messages. 
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How to get RID of the WORK and DIRT 


of keeping warm in winter! 


IF YOU STILL LUG grimy coal 
around to heat your house— 
you’re doing a dirty back-break- 
ing job that you don’t have todo! 


You can do this instead: 


The first fall morning that you say, 
“Br-r-r, it’s time for a fire’, simply light 
a match and start your Duo-Therm Fuel 
Oil Space Heater. From then on—right 
straight through till spring, no matter 
how cold it gets—there’s nothing else to 
do but keep oil in the tank and turn a 
handy dial. 


Tend the Fire by Turning a Dial! 


Every minute of the day or night, com- 
plete control of the clean, safe, silent heat 
you get from Duo-Therm is right at your 
finger-tips. 


Turn the dial down—and Duo-Therm 


In Fuel Oil Heaters —It’s 


America’s Largest Manufacturer 


loafs along, sending out just enough gen- 
tle heat to keep the chill off the house. 
Turn the dial up—and heat floods every 
nook and corner—fast! 


Only Duo-Therm has Power-Air! 


Power-Air— Duo-Therm’s patented 
blower —forces waste heat down from the 
ceiling, blankets floors with waves of 
warm-air comfort, makes used-to-be- 
chilly corners warm as toast. 


And that’s only part of what Power- 
Air does, for power-driven heat is the 
secret of lower cost as well as greater 
comfort! 


Saves up to 25% on Fuel Bills! 


Duo-Therm’s patented Power-Air saves 
up to 25% on fuel costs. And other Duo- 
Therm exclusives help save even more. 
Special Waste Stopper, for one. And 
Co-ordinated Controls. And patented 


Dept. R-2, 


one or both.) 


NAME 


of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 


Duo-THERM 


© Copyright 1945, Motor Wheel Corp. 


ADDRESS 





DUO-THERM Division of Motor Wheel Corporation 
Lansing 3, Michigan 


I would like to know more about 1) Duo-Therm Fuel Oil Space 
Heaters; (1) Duo-Therm Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heaters. (Check 
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Dual-Chamber Burner that gets more 
heat from every drop of oil. 


Yes—Duo-Therm heats your home 
with amazing economy! And a Duo- 
Therm Fuel Oil Space Heater costs no 
more than a good coal stove! So how 
about it? Is there any excuse for slaving 
to keep warm now that Duo-Therm Fuel 
Oil Heaters are back in production again? 


SEND THE Coupon! Get the whole 
story of how to get rid of the work and 
dirt of keeping warm in winter! 


* > * 


WANT AUTOMATIC HOT WATER? 
Heat it with cheap fuel oil—in a 
Duo-Therm Water Heater! Plenty 
of hot water for the average-size 
family—for less than 4c a day! 
Installed anywhere—no gas or 
electric connections needed! 
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THE WORLD 


Deadline 


November 7 sees expiration of Russo- 
Turkish non-aggression pact with 
no concessions to Soviet 


In Ankara, capital of the stubborn 
Turkish Republic, Nov. 7 was marked on 
many an official calendar as a day of ill 
omen. That was the expiration date of 
the Russo-Turkish treaty of friendship and 
non-aggression, denounced by Moscow last 
March and unrenewed in spite of Turkish 
overtures to that end. 

During the past few months Soviet 
diplomacy has made the price of its friend- 
ship clear. Turkey must grant Russia spe- 
cial rights along the Bosporus, the Sea of 
Marmara and the Dardanelles, Turkey 
must also cede to Russia its important 
eastern districts of Kars and Ardahan. 

Privileges along the narrow waterway 
between the Black and the Mediterranean 
Seas are necessary for Russia if she is to 
fulfill her ambition of becoming a Medi- 
terranean power. Acquisition of the stra- 
tegic mountains around Kars and Ardahan 
are necessary if Russia is fully to protect 
her most vulnerable front—the rich oil- 
producing territory of the Caucasus which 
Hitler almost captured by attacking the 
long way round. 

In support of their claims the Rus- 
sians pointed out that without control of 
the Straits, the Black Sea is a landlocked 
lake for them; emphasized that from 1877 
to 1918 both Kars and Ardahan were Rus- 
sian towns. The Turkish reply was tart. 
At one time the whole Black Sea was 
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part of the Ottoman Empire and not an- 
other inch of Turkish soil would be ceded 
to Russia. 

Force. Unquestionably Russia has 
the strength to seize the disputed areas. 
Armored divisions, at least one shipped 
back by rail from Manchuria, were de- 
ployed near the Turkish border. Ankara 
mobilized its fighting men; noted the ab- 
sence of tanks, airplanes, heavy artillery 
and shells. 

Diplomacy. But Turkey has strength 
beyond her own resources. Her diplomats 
can rely on British anxiety to keep Russia 
out of the Mediterranean; on American 
interest in the oil fields of the Near East; 
on universal mistrust of the growing ag- 
gressiveness and rapacity of the Soviet re- 
gime. Moreover,.Turkey had squeezed 
into the United Nations at the eleventh 
hour. Would one member of that organiza- 
tion dare to attack another member almost 
before the ink had dried on the San Fran- 
cisco Charter? 

Decision. Aggression against Turkey 
would havé to be ordered by Stalin per- 
‘sonally, and it was doubted that this 
shrewd ruler would take the risks involved. 
But, what if the rumors of Stalin’s failing 
health were true? In that case, said diplo- 
mats in Washington, the competition to 
succeed him would be keen. Some general 
might precipitate an attack on Turkey pri- 
marily to rally Russia behind his candi- 
dacy. 

That was a risk but one that was di- 
minished by reports Stalin had benefited 
iby his vacation, and would return to Mos- 
cow on Nov. 7. 
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ARENA OF TURKEY-RED TROUBLE? Middle 


East and eastern Balkans focus of Russian aims. 
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KING IN FOXHOLE. 77-year-old Gustaf of 


Sweden took cover while hunting. 





Price Controls Stick 


Britain’s Labor government, under 
fire from striking labor unions to the left, 
and from Winston Churchill to the right, 
plodded forward with its blueprint for so- 
cialism, outlined its first budget. 

Thomas Powell, leader of 40,000 strik- 
ing dock workers, threatened a national 
crisis worse than the 1926 general strike 

“if the government does not face up to 
this.” 

Churchill Back. In his first speech 
since the election, Winston Churchill, now 
leader of the Conservative opposition, 
chided the government for slowness of de- 
mobilization, and hesitancy in attacking 
the housing shortage. “Requisition land 
for homes,” he urged. “Take it as readily 
as you would have for a gun site in 1940.” 

The government replied by banning 
all home-building for “better off” sections, 
to concentrate on large-scale public hous- 
ing projects for hardship cases in lower 
income brackets. 

The new budget would cut personal 
income taxes 50% for the lowest incomes, 
to 10% for medium and higher brackets. 
But price controls and other wartime 
measures will stick. 


Repentant Suicide 


Each time he passed the door of Dr. 
Robert Ley’s cell in Nuernberg prison, the 
guard, pacing the cell-block corridor, saw 
the prisoner’s leg in front of the toilet. 
After the guard had ‘made five rounds, he 
noticed Ley’s legs hadn’t stirred. 

Rushing into the cell, the guard 
found Ley’s body slumped on the toilet 
seat. Strips of torn towel were looped 
from a plumbing fixture on the wall, and 
around Ley’s neck. He had committed sui- 
cide by hanging himself. 

Big Shot. The U. S. occupation au- 
thorities had kept Ley under close guard, 
even depriving him of electric light, so he 
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couldn’t commit suicide with broken glass 
bulbs. He was No. 4 on the list of Nazis 
indicted for war crimes. As head of Nazi 
labor organizations, the 55-year-old fa- 
natic had been one of the cruelest, most 
violently anti-Semitic of Hitler’s cronies. 
But his last words to the German peo- 
ple were a written plea for Nazis them- 
selves to “declare to our youth that anti- 
Semitism was a mistake. The youth will 
not believe our opponents.” He wrote: 
“We have to meet the Jews with open 
hearts. We have to clean up our mutual 
relationship. The Jew should make a 
friend out of Germany, and Germany a 
friend out of the Jew.” 


Where Nazism Survives 


U. S. Army public opinion polls in 
German cities showed “young girls are the 
most nazified section of the population.” 
In Darmstadt, the question: “Do you 
think Germany needs a strong Fuehrer to 
recover from her downfall and destruc- 
tion?” brought 75% replies from 
young girls; only 38% from men. 

New York Times correspondent Drew 
Middleton reported: “These feelings are 
being spread among G.I.’s. Three times 
»in the last week, American soldiers re- 
marked casually that, perhaps, Hitler had 
not been so bad for the Germans after all, 
and that he certainly had done things for 
Germany. Two of them admitted: they 
had been intimate with German girls. All 
three had missed combat phases of the 
war. As redeployment progresses, the 
number of men without combat records 
will increase, and such men will be more 
amenable to the ideas of German girls 


” 
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Planned Chaos. Other observers 
saw the chief danger not in the German 
Loreleis but in the disorganization, and 
lack of direction by Allied occupation au- 





thorities. Hunger, privation, and economic 
distress, they believed, would make Hit- 
ler’s period of power look like good old 
days. 


Civil War In China 


Hopes for a unified China faded as 
the Chinese Comfnunists announced their 
forces were fighting a bloody, undeclared 
war in 11 northern provinces against 800,- 
ooo of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Chungking government troops, including 
American-trained divisions. 

Occasion was a boundary dispute. Un- 
derlying cause was the long-standing split 
between China’s factions. With the Japs 
—a common enemy—gone, they turned 
against each other. 

Backers. The U. S. had supported 
Chungking as the best bet to beat the Japs 
and unify China. U. S. ships and planes 
had carried Chungking troops north, to 
occupy Manchuria under the Russo-Chi- 
nese treaty. 

Ties between Russia and the Chinese 
Communists were more shadowy. Moscow 
denied any but there were signs Russia 
might be secretly backing the Chinese 
Communists against Chiang Kai-shek. In 
that case, the U. S. might be forced to de- 
cide between: (1) pouring further military 
support into China, to re-inforce Chung- 
king against the Communists; (2) allow- 
ing the Russian-backed Communists to 
dominate northern China. 


Guns and Protests 


Britain’s use of Indian troops to fight 
native revolts against Dutch rule in In- 
donesia, and French rule in Indo-China, 
drew sharp protest from Indian national- 
ists, who also attacked the U. S. for giving 
Britain a free hand. 

“It is inconceivable that the British 
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BLOODSHED IN VENEZUELA. Street fighting that ended with overthrow of government left 


a Caracas civilian lying in pool of gore as companions huddled behind wall. 
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HITLER'S STEP-BROTHER, Alois, applied, in 


Hamburg, for new name: Hiller. 





would have undertaken to restore French 
and Dutch sovereignty if President Tru- 
man had undertaken to honor the spirit 
of the Atlantic Charter,” said The Hin- 
dustan Times, published by Devadas Gan- 
dhi, son of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Labels Off. In Washington, Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes said the U, S. has 
“asked British and Dutch forces to remove 
American labels from lend-lease equip- 
ment” used against the natives—but not 
to stop using the weapons. 

The “Free Indonesian Republic” of- 
fered to negotiate with the Dutch “in the 
presence of a third party”—presumably a 
U. S. representative—“if the right of self- 
determination of the Indonesian people is 
acknowledged.” Eleven Dutch newspapers 
had appealed to the Netherlands govern- 
ment to “remove tensions between Hol- 
land and Indonesia through democratic 
procedures without use of force.” 

But in London, Foreign Minister Er- 
nest Bevin announced Britain was sending 
more troops to Indonesia. Order had been 
restored in two cities by British proclama- 
tion of the death penalty for violence. 
Using artillery, mortars, and planes, Brit- 
ish and French forces were developing a 
pincers movement against lightly-armed 
native rebel forces in Indo-China, 


Red Korea 


Home to Korea, after 33 years of ex- 
ile in America, flew Dr. Syngman Rhee, 
independence leader. He found his native 
land divided by the shadow of a secret 
deal, apparently dating from the Yalta 
conference. North of the 38th parallel’ 
Korea was in the grip of the Red Army, 
which had moved down two weeks before 
the Yanks occupied the southern region. 

“A great man, who has given his en- 
tire life to the freedom of Korea,” Lt. 
Gen, John R. Hodge, U. S. occupation 
commander, called Dr. Rhee, introducing 








HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QUIZNE5 


What paper 
gad ets, tied 
with string, 
Put addresses 
on anything? 
What, used to 
ship, express 
or mail,’ 

Will stay 
attached, come 
wind or hail? 
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large Tulip Bulbs, will bloom first 
year. Darwin, Leader, Triumph and 
Cottage Varieties in a glorious rain- 
bow assortment of riotous colors! 
Guaranteed to bloom 4 years. Ready 
for fall planting. SEND NO MONEY 
—mail name and address. On arrival 
pay postman $3.49 plus C.O.D. post- 
age. Cash orders sent prepaid. 
if you act promptly, 25 iris bulbs 
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MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. M-1423 
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him to a crowd of 50,000 Koreans at their 
first holiday celebration since liberation 
from Japan. 

$64 Queries. Immediately, Dr. Rhee 
demanded: “Is one part of Korea to be 
slave and the other master? What pro- 
gram is the 38th parallel part of? Is it 
intended to divide Korea half and half? 
Are the Russians going to remain there 
permanently?” 

These questions were an equal head- 
ache to the U. S. occupation command. 
With the Reds in Korea’s industrial north 
holding most of the industries, transpor- 
tation equipment, and sources of power, 
the Yanks in the agricultural south,found 
the 38th parallel an exasperating obstruc- 
tion to efficient administration. 

Quirks in U. S. military rule had 
been eliminated. Jap officials had been re- 
placed by Koreans. A start had been made 
toward democratic government. Chief 
complaint of the Korean people was voiced 
by Dr. Rhee: “We were unconquered and 
undivided threugh all the years under Jap- 
anese oppression. We shall fight to remain 
so. The Allied powers might as well know 
this now.” 


Striped Trousers Out 


“The most drastic orders yet imposed 
on Japan.” That was the definition ap- 
plied to current enforced liquidation of 
what remains of Nippon’s diplomatic serv- 
ice; the surrender of all its governmental 
property and archives in other countries 
to the Allies. 

Potsdam Ultimatum of July 26, the 
basis of Japan’s surrender, did not specify 
this step. Indeed, it stated flatly that “We 
do not intend that the Japanese shall be 

. « destroyed as a nation.” 

Contacts. One of the accepted defi- 
nitions of a nation, as distinct from a col- 
ony, is a territory possessing a government 
able to have direct contacts with other 
governments through its own representa- 
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tives. Under orders issued by Gen. Mac- 
Arthur Japan would temporarily lose all 
such rights of representation abroad. 

This point the Japanese Foreign Of- 
fice stressed. One reply is that the move 
is temporary, necessary to reform a dip- 
lomatic service which was an integral part 
of the old regime. 

The step at least ended all criticism 
of MacArthur’s policy as one of leniency; 
stopped charges that the provisions of 
peace for Japan are proving “soft.” 


Who Won the War? 


Japan won the war. President Tru- 
man sent Emperor Hirohito a $1 million 
check as first reparations payment. The 
Japanese fleet is due at Pearl Harbor. 

Such rumors, last week, excited the 
14,000 alien Japanese who live on Oahu, 
principal island of Hawaii. Hundreds gath- 
ered in the hills overlooking Pearl Harbor 
to watch the victorious Jap fleet sail in. 

U. §. Army counter-intelligence 
agents were checking the sources of the ru- 
mors. Perhaps they could tell whether the 
war was really won by any nation. 


Oppression in Poland 


The communist-dominated Polish gov- 
ernment has re-opened Nazi concentration 
camps, as part of a “near reign of terror,” 
according to New York Times correspond- 
ent Gladwin Hill, 

“The former German concentration 
camp at Oswiecim,” he writes, “whose 
name, to any Pole, is synonymous with 
horror, is operating again under Polish aus- 
pices, and its wire fences have been 
charged with electricity.” In dispatches 
smuggled out of Poland Mr. Hill says that 
Jews, spared by the Nazis, are the princi- 
pal victims of the new terror. 

Purpose. The round-up of persons 
whose only evident offence was suspected 
opposition to the current Communist-dom- 
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HARD TIMES FOR THE VANQUISHED. Homeless, starving, Tokyo civilians, seek refuge from 
chill fall winds by holing up for the night in a subway station. 
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CRIME DIDN'T PAY. Berlin black marketeer 
sobbed when captured by cops. 





inated regime netted a number of individ- 
uals with claims on American citizenship, 
most of whom are still locked up under no 
specific charges, and with no trial.” 
Asking, “What is the purpose of this 
reign of fear?’’ Hill concluded: “‘There are 
two obviously possible answers. One is 
that the police measures were taken to 
preserve order.” The other explanation is 
that the present Russian-controlled gov- 
ernment “is going to these extremes to 
suppress opposition and perpetuate itself.” 


Around the Globe 


Moscow: Soviet radio reported W. A. 
Harriman, U. S. Ambassador to Russia, 
delivered a special message from President 
Truman to Marshal Stalin at a Black Sea 
resort, where Stalin was vacationing. 

Washington: United Nations Organ- 
ization legally came into existence as Rus- 
sia, last of the “Big Five,” and Poland, 
Ukraine, and Byelo-Russia, making 24 
other nations, deposited instruments of 
ratification with the U. S. State Depart- 
ment, fulfilling specifications of the San 
Francisco charter. 

Rio de Janeiro: Brazilian War Min- 
istry ordered the army to keep clear of 
politics, as rumors of impending revolu- 
tion were widespread. 

Oslo: Vidkun Quisling, Norwegian 
traitor, was secretly executed by a firing 
squad. 

Buenos Aires: Radical party charged 
police forced workers to participate in 
demonstration, restoring Peron to power. 

Caracas: Venezuela’s revolution-es- 
tablished government was recognized by 
Mexico, Bolivia, Guatemala, Cuba, Ecua- 
dor, and Paraguay. 

London: U. S. and Britain were re- 
ported to have agreed on joint investiga- 
tion of the Palestine problem. 

Outer Mongolia: Soviet-conducted 
plebiscite showed 400,074 votes for “inde- 
pendence,” some for union with China. 
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You, too, can enjoy “‘smooth going”’ with more effi- 
cient, economical and dependable engine perform- 
ance by insisting on Champion Spark Plugs. Wartime 
driving emphasized enormously the primary impor- 
tance of spark plugs as a means to these ends. It 
has also demonstrated the fundamental superiorities 
inherent in all Champion Spark Plugs by the ovt- 
standing manner in which they proved their ability 
to insure maximum performance and dependability 


in every engine, on land, sea and in the air. 
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THE FAMILY 


Fireworks 


Attack on private philanthropy, snob- 
bishness of social workers, is an- 
swered by welfare leaders 


Americans who take pride in their 
philanthropic reputation were given food 
for thought at a recent meeting of the 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agen- 
cies, held in New York City. 

Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Washington, 
D. C., delivered the punches. Speaking as 
president of Child Welfare Information 
Services, she asserted private philanthropy 
had become bound by “snobbish and in- 
grown traditions,” needed a complete 
change of mind and heart. Social work- 
ers, she stated, “‘must tramp the tenement 
stairs and learn through contact with fam- 
ily tribulations” what is really going on. 

Overlapping. Among welfare organ- 
izations there’s duplication of programs, 
with competition, jealousy rampant, Mrs. 
Meyer further charged, while the needy 
feel social work is a “rich man’s device 
to ease his conscience.” A really demo- 
cratic agency, Mrs. Meyer suggested, 
should have on its board of trustees key 
people from groups the agency serves. 
There also should be a community infor- 
mation center to refer individuals to the 
agency best fitted to meet his needs. 

More Than One Answer. Reactions 
from welfare organizations ranged all the 
way from indignation to partial agreement. 
Boston, Mass., and Phoenix, Ariz., agen- 
cies admitted some snobbishness and over- 
lapping existed. But there, as well as in 
New York City, Washington, D. C., Butte, 
Mont., Atlanta, Ga., other cities, social 
service leaders took the stand that Mrs. 
Meyer had criticized charity which went 
out of style 10 years ago. Most communi- 
ties now have a central planning council 
which eliminates the duplication of former 
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years, they stated. Furthermore, social 
aid has come to mean dispensing of 
guidance, counsel as well as money. 

Good and Bad. But, of course, 
there are still bad as well as good agencies, 
welfare workers admitted. What they re- 
gretted was that Mrs. Meyer failed to 
give credit for progress already made to- 
ward better co-ordinated social work pro- 
grams, 


Happy Ending 


Passage of the bill to continue fed- 
eral child care centers came just in the 
nick of time—a matter of hours before the 
October 31 closing date fixed under terms 
of the wartime emergency Lanham act. 
(See PATHFINDER, Sept. 24.) 

To be sure, it had looked like smooth 
sailing since early in October, when Presi- 
dent Truman gave the bill his blessing, 
asked Congress to appropriate $7 million 
to continue the centers until March 1. 
Approval by the House followed, and 
eleventh-hour action by the Senate gave 
the centers four more months of life. Some 
centers closed, however, their need at an 
end. A few others had been taken over 
by local or state agencies, were independent 
of federal funds. 


Coiffure Trend 


Created to harmonize with rounded 
fashion lines in hats, shoulders, hips are 
the new round-swept hairdos. Hair can 
be worn high, low, in-between, but the 
effect should be swirled, fluid—with hair 
swept back from the hairline, softened by 
waves, curls, braids, or fastened in a 
chignon. 

Hairdos should follow the natural con- 
tour of the head, can be combed simply 
for casual wear, more elaborately for 
formal occasions, according to Leon, chief 
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hair stylist of the American Hair Design 
Institute, New York. Hair should be 6 to 
12 inches long to achieve soft swirling 
waves, becoming to hats and currently fa- 
vored ribbons, spangled feathers. 

For Better Harmony. Women should 
match their hats and coiffures, not wear a 
severe hairdo with a chiffon, veiled num- 
ber, or a wind-tossed mane with a sophis- 
ticated hat. Aim for harmonious effect 
from hairline to hemline, he advised. 

Best guarantee for hair beauty is 


daily brushing, regular shampoos. For 
quick cleansing, there are dry powder 
shampoos now in stores. These remove 


oil, odor from the hair; leave the wave 


clean and lustrous. 


Sequel 


Life in America wasn’t what the mo- 
vies, magazines made it out to be, decided 
50 Australian brides of U. S. servicemen, 
who last week were back home again—for 
good, they said. Some took care of a 
divorce before they sailed, others just 
shoved off, leaving husbands behind. 

Pouring out their grievances to the 
press, they complained that Americans 
rush around too fast, let their “teen-age 
children drink and smoke, treat Australian 
brides like outcasts. The women were 
always making remarks about how we 
pinched their men,” deplored Mrs. Betty 
Schultz of Sydney. 

“Decent meals cost more than a new 
summer dress and the whole pace of liv- 
ing and playing just gets on a normal 
Aussie’s nerves,” added Mrs. John Bal- 
boni of Merrickville. 

The girls agreed going to America had 
-been a mistake, declared that from now 
on all they wanted was a peaceful Aussie 
life. 


Nine-Lived Chintz 


Chintz slipcovers, draperies take on 
new life if washed, reglazed properly. First. 
brush to remove dust, then wash in a 
three-inch suds to which bluing has been 
added. Suds bluing will brighten white 


Rowland Associates 
They sweep back smoothly from brow and sides; are softened by waves in front, chignon, braids and reverse rolls. 
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TWO LINES are better than one for drying 
slipcovers to retain their shape. 


backgrounds, colors, with less danger of 
streaking than if a separate bluing process 
is used. Follow with two clear rinses, es- 
sential for sparkling results. 

Two sections of Satina dissolved in 
thick starch will restore a satiny glaze, 
give a dirt-resisting finish to old chintz. 
For uniform stiffening in all pieces, divide 
starch mixture, using a fresh mixture for 
each piece. Squeeze and press starch care- 


fully through the fabric. Experts promise 


the iron won’t stick if this technique is 
followed. “ 

If possible hang slipcovers on two 
parallel lines to hurry drying, prevent 
sagging. Pull along piping; adjust pleats. 
After hanging in the shade until nearly 
dry, iron. 


To Arms 


Unfair, ineffectual Traffic Court prac- 
tices were in for a genteel gunning from 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Calling on member groups to investi- 
gate conditions in their home town courts, 
the Federation pointed at “ticket fixing” 
and “the justice of the peace system” as 
targets especially deserving of attack; 
supported its stand with quotes from a 
report of the National Committee on Traf- 
fic Law Enforcement. 

“Ticket fixing,” states the report, “is 
the most pernicious practice in traffic law 
enforcement. The driving habits of the 
man who knows he has nothing to fear 
when violating the law, and the state of 
mind of the offender who pays for his 
violation but knows that others get away 
unpenalized for the same offense, are de- 
structive of both traffic law enforcement 
and public safety.” 

No Experience Needed. In 34 of 
the 47 states where justices of the peace 
exist, continues the report, no qualifica- 
tions for office are required. Further- 
more, there’s need for replacing the old 
fee system of paying justices—a system 
under which it’s profitable to find the 
driver “guilty.”” Women, through their lo- 











Dental Plate Wearers 
Smile Without Worry 





To hold loose plates 
more firmly in place use 
Dr. Wernet’s Powder. 
Recommended by more 
dentists than any 

other plate powder. 


1. Holds plates tighter. 
2. One application lasts longer. 


3. Forms comfort-cushion to help 
prevent sore gums. 


Purest, white ingredients. 
Favorite for over 30 years. 


4. 
5. 


30¢, 60¢... ALL DRUG STORES. 





Dr. WERNET’S POWDER 
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MILLION CANS USED YEARLY. 
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MINIATURE HORSES. Mrs. Fannie Branson, 

Agate Beach, Ore., a cripple, makes them of 
balsa, covered with calfskin. 





cal clubs, can help bring about wiser traffic 
laws, better enforcement, the Federation 
contends. That’s one of the home town 
jobs it has mapped out for them this 
winter, 


Crying Room Only 


Mothers with crying babies won’t be 
glared out of the new Red Fork, Okla., 
theater. 

Instead, they'll buy seats in a special 
soundproofed crying room where they can 
sit with squallers, watch the movies, 
and be sure baby’s yowls won’t bother 
others, 

Designer of the theater is H. W. 
Calderwood, Tulsa architect who helped 
plan the famous Grauman’s Chinese thea- 
ter in Hollywood, 


Date Etiquette 


When a boy speaks of a girl as a 
“junior miss” the “miss” may be the 
equivalent of the French “mademoiselle” 
or it may mean a girl who “fails to hit.” 

It all depends upon the inflection, ac- 
cording to Clarence Moser, head of boys 
work in the Central Atlantic Area YMCA, 
who is polling masculine teen-age opinion 
on date etiquette for a manual by ’teen- 
agers for ’teen-agers. 

A girl who fits only the Webster def- 
inition, the boys say, is one who lingers 
at the front door waiting for her escort to 
ask her for the next date. The other kind 
of “junior miss” is clever enough not to 
act over-anxious., 

Social Musts. As to date technique, 
rules which the boys have laid down for 
themselves are: (1) Time lag between in- 
vitation and movie date should be three 
days; for dance or party, three weeks; (2) 
invitations should be informal—ask her 
at school or by telephone; (3) pick date 





up at her home; meet her parents. Meet- 
ing on a street corner, in the park or hotel 
lobby, is out. 

When asked about dates on school 
nights, the majority answer was “no.” And 
the verdict on proper time to go home 
was: 12:30 to 1:30 on Fridays and Satur- 
days; 10:30 on Sundays. 

In an aside to the girls, the boys 
made it clear they liked smart but simple 
styles—tailored dresses, street suits for 
everything except formal dances. 


Marital Strategy 


Any returned veteran with time to 
read another booklet on “how to go about 
the business of being a civilian” can have 
a copy—this time on the subject of choos- 
ing a wife, a matter in which many sol- 
diers of the last war were notorious 
bunglers. Then, more than half the war 
and early postwar marriages went on the 
rocks. 

The booklet, published by the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America, Inc., 
contains 20 pages filled with advice on 
pitfalls to avoid, things to look for in a 
mate. Questions to consider first, it re- 
minds, are those of companionship: “How 
do you two hit it off together? Do you 
enjoy being by yourselves for long hours 
at a time? Or do you need a movie, a 
dance, or a crowd of people to keep you 
from being bored?” 

Different Worlds. Marriages entered 
into after long separations, V-mail court- 
ships, require a close hold on tempers, the 
soldier is warned. Remember you’ve been 
living in two different worlds; try to find 
common ties. This will vary with indi- 
viduals, temperaments, etc., but when it is 
accomplished, start a- family. 

It’s all like a military campaign, The 
Soldier Takes a Wife concludes. “It takes 
forethought, preparation and a certain 
amount of strategy.” 


Itemized 


Paradise. Twenty-five cent nylons 
that can be washed, shaken out, put right 
on again, were predicted for the future 
by the American Institute of Chemists. 

Unrationed. Shoes went off ration- 
ing as civilian production reached 28 mil- 
lion pairs a month, a figure only slightly 
below pre-war average. 

Shufflers. When feet of heavy wool 
socks wear out, convert into lounging 
socks. Make soles out of an old felt hat, 
scraps of leather, chamois, Sew to uppers, 
finish the edge with blanket stitches. 

Light-weight. A 3-tier hot plate, 
with two lower burners folding under top 
burner when not in use, is compact enough 
to store in a drawer, suitcase; large 
enough when open to cook a full-sized 
meal. 

Cleaner. A lemon rind dipped in 
salt cleans brass, makes it sparkle. 

Sealed In. To keep perfume from 
evaporating, seal in with melted wax 
dripped on bottle neck. 
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Food for Elderly 


Elderly people, even the most healthy, 
have special food problems. Most should 
adopt a reduced calory diet. That means 
going light on fats, sweets and starches, 
advised USDA nutritionists. 

But need for vitamins and minerals in 
fruits, vegetables, milk, doesn’t diminish. 
Milk is especially important as a beverage, 
also in soups and puddings. 

Foods hard to chew or digest should 
be chopped or sieved. Corn, for example, 
should be scraped from the cob, then run 
through a coarse sieve. Tomato juice is 
better than stewed tomatoes unless seeds 
and skins are strained out. And stay clear 
of high seasonings and condiments, food 
experts advise. 

Another good rule is to eat oftener 
and less at a time. An afternoon cup of 
tea or broth and hot milk at bedtime, in 
addition to three regular meals, helps 
spark elderly energy. 


Shish Kebab 


In a quiet little Balkan-Armenian 
Restaurant, New York City, Misak Cho- 
lakian serves Shish Kebab exactly as it 
has been served in his native Armenia for 
hundreds of years. 

Bits of .lamb and small red tomatoes 
are delicately seasoned, grilled on a long 
iron skewer, carried piping hot to the ta- 
ble. Then, before delighted guests, the 
waiter deftly flips the steaming tidbits 
from the skewer onto the plate, while a 
faint aroma of Eastern spices tantalizes 
the appetite. 

Actually “Kebab” means “roast”—in 
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SHISH KEBAB (roast) pops off the skewer. 
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@i&{ so PLANS AND DRAWINGS of 
complete houses . . . some traditional, 
some modern—all designed for modern living. 


ai 100 HINTS FOR HOMEBUILDERS 
... how to choose a site, how to plan for room 
Ss SS to live in, how to construct a house that will 
last and how much to pay for it — all illus- 
trated with sketches from the architect's 
scrapbook. 


@@& 10 PAGES OF DETAILS ...added 
touches to make your home gracious and at- 
tractive. 
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ONLY 
Tear out, sign, and mail to your local bookseller, or 
FRANKLIN WATTS, INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me HOUSES FOR HOMEMAKERS, by Royal 
Barry Wills. 1 enclose $1.00 (dollar bill, check, or 
money order). 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF BOOK RETURNED IN 5 DAYS 


America’s foremost architect of small houses 


Royal Barry Wills 


answers your questions about better 
homes for less money —in his 
big new book 


OW you can have the house you've 
N always wanted! You've had to 
wait, but today your opportunity 
is here. Whether your dream home is as 
modern as tomorrow or in traditional 
American style, you will want it to be 
comfortable, up-to-date, and convenient. 
HOUSES FOR HOMEMAKERS gives 
you the advice you need — whether you 
plan to spend $2,500 or $12,000 for your 
new house. 


By the author of 
“Better Houses for Budgeteers” 


MR. WILLS, the author of Better Houses 
for Budgeteers, understands the problems 
of the average small home owner and he 
knows how to solve them. This big, hand- 
some, easy-to-understand book tells the 
homebuilder how to select his property, 
how to get financial aid, how to choose 
the right site, and how to build a house 
that will last — a house that can be easily 
and inéxpensively enlarged, a house that 
is well designed and will retain its good 
lines. 


For Your Protection for Years to Come 
—an Architect's Advice 


In HOUSES FOR HOMEMAKERS you 
will find the latest dependable space- 
saving schemes, the new materials which 
will wear better at lower cost, new ideas 
for better bathrooms, more efficient 
kitchens, economical heating systems — 
all of the time and trouble savers that 
make housekeeping a pleasure. Here is a 
book that will give every prospective 
homebuilder not only a better house for 
less money, but a handsome, comfortable 
setting for truly gracious living. 


sgoo 


Your satisfaction guaranteed 
. Or your money refunded 
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this case leg or shoulder of lamb. Shish 
Kebab lovers consider the shoulder sweet- 
er, but tissues are easier to remove from 
the leg meat. And removal of every bit of 
tissue is essential to a good dish, says 
Cholakian. The complete know-how he 
gives in his own time-tested recipe: 

Shish Kebab: Cut 2 lbs. of lamb in 
2-in. cubes. Remove all tissue. Soak 
overnight in onion juice (1 medium-sized 
onion grated), pepper and salt, 4 tsp. 
each of regani and origanum, if these 
spices are obtainable. When spices are 
omitted, squeeze a little lemon juice on 
the meat instead. 

When ready to cook, alternate pieces 
of meat and quarter-hunks of tomatoes on 
metal skewers. Place skewers on a grill 
and broil 10 min. over charcoal or in an 
ordinary oven broiler, turning frequently. 
For variety, a few slices of green pepper 
and onion can be inserted on each skewer. 


Ceilings Away 


Lifting of price ceilings on 52 food 
items last week, go-day suspension of 
others, was not inflationary, said OPA. 
Explanation given was this: Only items 
freed from control were those “insignifi- 
cant to the cost of living’; on suspension 
were luxuries, plentiful commodities not 
now in need of price fixing. 

Predicted result: Removal of un- 
necessary controls would free personnel 
to concentrate on holding down prices of 
essential food items. 


Short Order 


The appetizing smell of a hot break- 
fast can be as much joy to the busy cook 
as to the family still in bed. In a few 
twists, she can pop a whole breakfast into 
the oven, leave it to care for itself while 
she goes off to finish dressing. 

Oven Breakfast. One simple break- 
fast menu calls for prunes, muffins, bacon 
and oatmeal—all done in 20 minutes in a 
400° oven, Prunes should be soaked over- 
night in water to cover, then cooked in a 





JIFFY BREAKFAST, the double boiler way. 


covered casserole. Strips of bacon placed 
on a rack over a shallow pan will bake 
without being turned. For cereal, com- 
bine oatmeal, salted water (standard pro- 
portions) in a casserole, cover tightly, and 
bake. Ingredients for the family’s favor- 
ite hot bread can be measured the night 
before, merely mixed together in the morn- 
ing, and whisked into the oven. 

Pork sausage links are delicious oven- 
cooked, too, go well with shirred eggs. 
Just flip them into a pan and into the 
oven for 20 minutes. Or try links or thin 
sausage patties on 4-inch slices of un- 
peeled apple, bake about 25 minutes. 

Double Boiler Breakfast. Another 
time-saving breakfast calls for orange 
juice, oatmeal, soft-boiled eggs, coffee 
cake and coffee. Put eggs into cold water 
in bottom of double boiler, heat. Measure 
water for oatmeal in top of boiler, add 
salt and heat. When oatmeal water is 
boiling, add quick-cooking oats, stir, Place 
over bottom of double boiler, keeping wa- 
ter just below boiling. Cook 5 minutes, 
stirring occasionally. When oatmeal is 
cooked, eggs will be ready—at just the 
ideal soft-cooked stage. Fix coffee and 
juice while eggs and cereal cook. In 10- 
I5 minutes, everything is ready for the 
table. 


HEALTH 


For Athlete’s Foot 


Nearly 6,000 Navy trainees in Flor- 
ida were guinea pigs for athlete’s foot 
experiments. 

Navy told the results last week: 28% 
who used no prevention developed the 
fungus infection; 15% -~who used standard 
dusting powders were infected; but only 
4% who used a new preventive suffered. 

The formula mixes undecylenic acid 
(an acid found in sweat), its zinc salt and 
talc. The acid, in ointment, cured severe 
infections in two or three weeks. 


Pigeons on the Spot 


“Silly antics . . . right out of Alice 
in Wonderland,” cracked The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, as the city’s campaign to trap 
and kill disease-laden wild pigeons elimi- 
nated only g2 birds the first week. 

Still alive—and being fed peanuts and 
corn by law-breaking pigeon-lovers—were 
20,000 birds. “If the pigeons are a menace 
to public health they should be eliminated 
quickly,” the /nquirer said. 

Virus-Carriers. Meanwhile, the Penn- 
sylvania Medical Society branded the 
birds as spreaders of a virus that causes 
“creeping” pneumonia in humans. 

In Chicago, the Daily News drummed 
up an anti-pigeon drive, arguing “one hu- 
man life is worth all the pigeons in Chi- 
cago.” But Dr. Morris Fishbein of The 
American Medical Journal advised more 
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investigation before the city “can con- 
scientiously order the killing.” 

Death warrants for pigeons also were 
discussed in other cities last week—Se- 
attle, Atlanta and Buffalo. 


Test-Tube Supermen? 


Born with silver slip-sticks in their 
chubby hands, tiny test-tube tots may 
control our scientific future. (Slipstick is 
scientist slang for slide-rule, mathemati- 
cians’ tool of all work.) 

This would be the case if Congress- 
men listen to a letter they received last 
week from a heredity-enthusiast. He ad- 
vised raising a crop of scientifically-bred 
supermen to control atomic weapons. 

"No Prejudices." United Nations 
eugenicists, the writer said, should pick 
the superbabies’ mothers. Artificial in- 
semination with the seed of a high-I.Q. 
eugenically 1-A father would follow. In- 
ternational education would bring the 
babies up free of national prejudices. 
Each would be coldly sane, hygienically 
healthy, a safe custodian of world-wreck- 
ing weapons. 

Meanwhile a Chicago lawyer told the 
city’s bar association that production of 
test-tube babies is an illegal path to par- 
enthood, 


Conqueror of Fear 


Medical texts show ghastly proof of 
how elephantiasis, mosquito-borne tropical 
disease, can deform arms, legs, face or 
genitals. 

Small wonder, then, that 10,000 U. S. 
gobs were terrified when they developed 
filariasis, a related disease, in the South 
Pacific. Symptoms of the thread-like 
worms in their bloodstream were sore- 
ness, slight swelling, low fever; with re- 
peated infection, filariasis can turn into 
elephantiasis. Soon as a case was detected, 
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STREPTOMYCIN. Chicago hospital obtains 

rare drug for 10-month-old Bob Johnson, dying 
from tubercular meningitis. 





Navy shipped the man back to the States, 
chiefly to a health camp at Klamath Falls, 
Ore. There, in no danger of being re-in- 
fected, almost every man was cured com- 
pletely, within two months without after- 
effects. 

Far from Sterile. But patients were 
afraid the disease would leave them im- 
potent and that exercise would make the 
infection break out.- Capt. Lowell T. 
Coggeshall, before the war tropical dis- 
ease chief at University of Michigan, 
killed these worries by: (1) Taking con- 
valescents on long mountain hikes; (2) 
encouraging married patients to bring 
their families to camp (their birthrate 
was twice as high as the average for men 
fheir age). 

For his work, Coggeshall last week won 
honors from the Association of Military 
Surgeons: The Gorgas Medal and $500. 


Lepers’ New Hope 


Leprosy, the rot-like disease, dreaded 
for centuries as slow but certain death, has 
been whittled by electro-thermal and other 
treatments to a minor menace, Last week 
a new weapon against it appeared in the 
shape of promin, a sulphur-sugar com- 
pound, 

Promin was hailed three years ago as 
a possible cure for pulmonary tuberculosis. 
It worked in test tubes. Injections large 
enough to kill all TB micro-organisms in 
serious lung lesions, however, poisoned the 
patients. 

TB-Like Germs. Leprosy’s micro- 
organisms resemble those of TB. The 
likeness led to experiments. Dr. C. H. 
Faget, director of the National Lepro- 
sarium, Carville, La., told the National 
Institute of Health last week that 125 
of his patients showed marked improve- 
ment after six months’ treatment. 

Skin-tuberculosis also has responded 
to promin. Against both this disease and 
leprosy, intravenous injections too small 
to hurt the patient have been found effec- 
tive. 








Open Season On Furs 


When furs come out of their summer hibernation in storage it’s 
open season for fur losses. 


Furs are made to be worn and enjoyed, but that is just the time 
when they are most subject to loss or theft. 


You can protect the value of your fur coat, neck piece, evening 
wrap or fur-trimmed garment with Fur Insurance. This special 
policy protects you from loss wherever your furs may be—while 
being worn, in your home, away on a trip or while in storage. 


The cost is moderate, the protection broad. Protect your furs now by 
calling an America Fore representative. If you do not know his name, 
write us at 80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y., and we will send it. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
comprising the following companies 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CoO. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 
THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 
| BERNARD M. CULVER President FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN Vice President 
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The Perfect Filling for Quilts 
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ae Mountain Mist has all these ad- 
ps vantages: Trims, spreads and handles 
like cloth without stretching thin. 
Even, all-over thickness gives neat, 
puffy quilting. One- -piece, quilt-size, non- 
clinging sheet, Soft ‘‘glazene"’ surfaces. 


For catalog, "Quilt and Quilting Pat- 
terns—Old and New'', enclose 3c stamped 
self-addressed envelope no smaller than 3!/,” 
x6!/,"". seeaens & Foster, Dept. 521, Cincinnati 
15, Ohio 
GET PUFFY, EVEN-SPREADING 
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REMEMBER ME? 


I'm “THE CHORE GIRL"—the 

handy, knitted, copper pot-clean- 
ing ball. I'll be back when copper's 
available. Watch for me! 
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Mission to Tokyo 


Japanese Christian leaders last week 
heard good news from four U. S. church- 
men, ferried to Tokyo by Army Air 
Transport. 

Instead of resuming their pre-war 
sectarian rivalry, most Protestant denom- 
inations will combine into practically a 
“united church” in Japan, with 13 Ameri- 
can foreign mission boards pooling their 
personnel, funds and administration. 

Stress will be on co-operation and 
harmony, leaving doctrinal differences to 
a later generation of Japanese Christians, 
the Americans were ready to tell Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa and other spokesmen of 
Japan’s 233,000 Protestants. 

National Church. International 
Christianity thus will build on foundations 
laid three years ago under Japan’s Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Plan, when an 
edict (overruled. by Gen. MacArthur) 
put all Japanese Christians, Protestant 
and Catholic, into the National Christian 
Church of Japan. 

Members of the U. S. deputation, the 
first of its sort ever sent to Japan, are 
Dr. Douglas Horton (World Council of 
Churches), Bishop J. C. Baker (Interna- 
tional Missionary Council), Dr. Walter 
W. Van Kirk (Federal Council of 
Churches), Dr. L. J. Shafer (Foréign 
Missions Conference of North America). 


Teen-Age Revivalism 


“We care more for children than for 
creeds more for responsibility to 
make this world civilized than to make 
the next one sure,” wrote Editor Stephan 
H. Fritchman in The Christian Register 
(Unitarian ). 

Then Fritchman sailed into the Youth 
for Christ movement (PATHFINDER, Oct. 
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tination, reincarnation, salvation-through- 
death-in-battle and divine revolution . . 
have distorted the intellectual processes of 
millions of persons over the centuries.’ 

Faith. A man with ideas like this 
should make a “profession of faith” before 
heading U. of I., Bishop James A. Griffin 
declared. 

Stoddard made satisfactory reply: “I 
shall respect and endeavor to make re- 
spected the religious beliefs of all students.” 


Women and the Ballot 


“A woman who is a_real woman can 
see all the problems of human life only in 
the perspective of the family.” 

That is why Pope Pius told Italy’s 
women, who soon will vote for the first 
time: “Your day is here” to use the’ bal- 
lot for peace and to protect family life 
from (1) totalitarianism and (2) the trend 
of capitalism toward big industry, big- 
city crowding of population and “the dis- 
turbing increase in unemployment.” 

Workers. Equal rights, the pontiff 
said, are~women’s due. But he warned 
against women’s working outside the 
home. “The house, untidy and small per- 
haps before, becomes even more miserable 
for lack of care. . . . What is left of fam- 
ily life?” The supplementary wage, he 
added, may be “easily swallowed up by 
other expenses.” 


Wounds of Calvary 


To a little peasant cottage in south- 
ern Germany «have come 10,000 G.lI.s 
since VJ-Day. Their object: To see Ther- 
ese Neumann, 47, most-famed present-day 
stigmatic (a person marked, usually on 
Fridays, with wounds resembling those 
Christ sustained on the cross). 

Catholic tradition tells of more than 
300 such ecstatics, some of whom (like 
Miss Neumann) are said by believers to 
have lived for years without nourishment 
except the Communion wafer. 

Good Talker. Yank soldiers are apt 
to find Therese at work in the family gar- 
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is far distant. The moral responsibility 
found in Jesus and the prophets has been 
completely banished,” Fritchman said. 
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Need Christmas Money? America’s most 
widely read magazine— The Reader’s 
Digest—offers a pleasant, dignified way 
to turn your spare time into cash you can 
use for Christmas. Act as our Commun- 
ity Representative—earn liberal profits 
by accepting subscriptions from your 
friends and neighbors. REDUCED 
HOLIDAY RATES assure immediate 
orders. And you can offer HALF-PRICE 
subscriptions for service men—and for 
EX-SERVICE MEN who are back home! 
No experience needed to make many 
welcome dollars before Christmas. Mail 
penny postcard now for full details and 
free package of selling aids, to ALLAN 
SCOTT, Dept. P-4 The Reader's 
Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





Color Line. Youth for Christ also 
drew fire last week from 16 Chicago 
clergymen, because of “segregated” Ne- 
gro rallies. 


New Prexy & the Bishop 


The Catholic bishop of Springfield, 
Ill., had made peace last week with the 
man who, on July 1, will head the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Trouble was some things Dr. George 
D. Stoddard, now New York State Educa- 
tion Commissioner, had written two years 
ago in his book, Meaning of Intelligence: 
“Man-made concepts such as devils . . . 
hell-fire, original sin, divine right, predes- 
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THERESE NEUMANN: German “miracle girl.” 
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den weekdays except Friday, Army Chap- 
lain Speer Strahan said last week at Wash- 
ington. She talks with them for hours, 
through interpreters. 

But, Fridays, visitors climb to a hall- 


way in the house where she lives with her IT’S ABULL’S EYE 
parents and several of her eight brothers ...and you get the 
and sisters. Then the Yanks peer through . year’s grandest 
a doorway, see the large, blonde woman = musical entertain- 
stretched on her bed in a suffering trance ment. Packed with 
—wounds visible, Chaplain Strahan said, im adventure and the 
upon her palms, crown-of-thorns scars on ,. charm of Western 


her forehead. ae music! 
After Illness. Therese was first 
marked with stigmata on Shrove Tues- 
day, 1926, townsfolk of Konnersrouth, 
Bavaria, say. That was after she had re- 
covered from paralysis and blindness. 
Since 1926, Bavarians relate, she has shown 
the wounds of Calvary every Friday ex- 
cept church feast days. 
“The only skeptics in town,” Chaplain 
Strahan declared, “are those who didn’t 
want to believe it.” 


Prayer Troubles 


King David sang of “making a joy- 
ful noise unto the Lord,” but when Elder 
Michaux, Negro evangelist, tried it at 2 ' 
a.m., under President Truman’s window, | © 
White House guards said “No.” , 

Elder Michaux (famed for his whole- 
sale baptisms at Newport News Beach, his 
seven churches, his Happy Am I radio 
choir) led 500 hymn-singing followers to 
the White House, to pray for keeping the 
atomic bomb a secret. 

“Please don’t kneel or wake the 





President,” said the guards. So, with bare = Starring 
heads and silent prayers, the marchers : 
went on marching, eventually back to | ee, 


church for services until daylight. ' Finest Ths Cowboys 
prayers made news. Apartment-dwellers 
went to City Hall, asking that hymns and 
Christian Fellowship be toned down after . ; i, ii The Smartest Horse In The Movies . 
10:30 p.m. Beth Howe’s complaint: They 

GEORGE “GABBY” HAYES 

and DALE EVANS 
HARDIE ALBRIGHT - MARGARET OUMONT 
ROY BARCROFT 
BOB NOLAN 

and THE SONS OF THE 


In Los Angeles, too, early-morning 
supplications from the new Church of TRIGGER 
keep us awake till 2 am. d pi featuring 
with 
ond 
PIONEERS 


A REPUBLIC PICTURE 





Seurlock Studio 


ELDER MICHAUX. He led the prayer march. 
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THE TOWN 


Success 


‘Teen Towns provide entertainment for 
million U.S. boys and girls, hold 
line against juvenile delinquency 


*Teen Towns gave a million U.S. boys 
and girls places to hang out during the 
war, provided them with something to do, 
kept them out of mischief. 

The first ‘teen-age center was es- 
tablished in Colchester, Conn. (pop. 
1,234), in 1939. From there the idea 
mushroomed across the nation. By war’s 
end more than 3,000 "Teen Towns were 
operating in cities and towns. 

Credit. A federal government sur- 
vey gives "Teen Towns credit for curbing 
petty pilfering, reducing violations of tru- 
ancy and curfew laws, keeping young- 
sters out of undesirable places. (Best 
record: A 100% decrease in juvenile mis- 
demeanors at Fairfield, Cal.) 

With the help and supervision of 
church and civic organizations, "Teen 
Towners set up shop wherever they can 
find space—in vacant night clubs, ware- 
houses, automobile salesrooms, run-down 
mansions, and, in one instance, an aban- 
doned jail. “Teen Towners do their own 
decorating, keep the building in shape, 
arrange their own programs, 

Like Dancing. "Teen Towns combine 
the freedom of the corner drugstore and 
the glamor of the night club. Dancing 
is the chief stock in trade, but there are 
plenty of other activities, such as radio 
broadcasts, talent shows, art classes, club 
newspapers and orchestras. One of the most 
unusual "Teen Town activities was put on 
by the Columbus, Ga., club. It was a 
fashion show with girls modeling clothes 
designed by a club member—a 17-year-old 
boy. 





To hold the line in the fight against 
juvenile delinquency, many U.S. towns 
and cities are fitting "Teen Towns into 
their permanent community life. Some, 
like Bowie, Tex., Coral Gables and Lake- 
land, Fla., and Coalinga, Cal., plan to 
make "Teen Towns memorials to war 
heroes. The National Lutheran Council 
plans to convert many of the servicemen’s 
centers it operated into welfare centers 
offering youth services. Large cities and 
some states are planning youth councils 
which will operate "Teen Towns. 


No Santa Claus 


Pittsburgh Councilman T. J. Galla- 
gher had a bright idea. He proposed to 
sell idle city-owned lots to returning vet- 
erans for $1 each, cash on the line. 

But the city’s legal department said 
no. Admitting the purpose was commend- 
able, City Solicitor Anne X. Alpern said: 

“A sale for $1 is, in fact, a gift. 
The Council has no power to give away 
property assessed at $1 million to return- 
ing veterans or any other deserving class.” 


City Farm 


High on Cleveland's list of postwar 
projects is a 160-acre demonstration farm 
to be established less than two miles 
from the business section on the city’s 
undeveloped Lake Erie front. 

The purpose of this rural enterprise 
in a city setting, Mayor Thomas A. Burke 
points out, is to give farmers a chance 
to see the latest types of farm machinery 
and implements in operation, to provide 
expert information on scientific methods 
of raising crops, to make soil conservation 
techniques available to farmers and city 
dwellers alike, to let children see what 
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farm life is like. A long-range aim of 
the project is to make Cleveland a center 
of the farm implement manufacturing 
industry. 

Committee Busy. A six-man com- 
mittee, including Louis Bromfield, Mans- 
field, Ohio, author-farmer, is perfecting 
plans. It hopes to secure the co-operation 
of farm machinery manufacturers in sup- 
plying equipment, counts on the federal 
government for scientific counsel and re- 
search, 


Quiet Please 


For three years running (1942-44) 
Memphis, Tenn., was acclaimed by the 
National Noise Abatement Council as the 
quietest city in its population class. 

It was an impressive record, but it 
wasn’t enough for Joseph Patrick Boyle, 
the city’s commissioner of public safety. 
He said Memphis was the quietest city in 
the country, regardless of population, sug- 
gested that the council present a grand 
national award, 

The council tried it and sho’ nuff, 
Memphis won the first Grand National 
Achievement Award plaque. 

Shoot the Works. Boyle’s campaign 
during noise abatement week was a thor- 
ough one. Posters, banners and tags were 
hung up at intersections, on buildings, on 
taxicabs and street cars. Citizens wore 
arm bands proclaiming “No Unnecessary 
Noise.” School children got prizes for sub- 
mitting the best slogans. Only on V-J 
Day did Boyle relent. He declared a mora- 
torium on all anti-noise ordinances, told 
folks to shoot the works. They did. 

Next day, however, the fun was 
ended. Memphis had to live up to its 
reputation. But it’s all right with the 
people—they like it that way. 


Pride of Rockford 


Nothing was too good for their top 
war hero, decided residents of Rockford. 
Mich. (pop. 1,773), when word got 


a 7 San Diego city schools 
TEEN-TOWNERS. Music is a popular feature at more than 3,000 teen-centers across the nation. San Diego, Cal., youngsters dance out of doors. 
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REWARD. For hero Lt. Sjogren, a 1946 auto. 


around that John Carlton Sjogren had 
been given a battlefield commission and 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Last week they proved it by turning 
out to pay homage to Lt. Sjogren. They 
gave him the keys to a new Ford Super 
De luxe Sedan, one of the first 1946 mod- 
els off the assembly line. Contributions 
from well-wishing friends and neighbors 
paid for it. 

A former Sunday School superinten- 
dent, Lt. Sjogren, 29, had trouble getting 
in the Army. Finding he had infected 
tonsils and a dislocated vertebrae, doctors 
classified him 4-F. But after having his 
tonsils removed, Sjogren tried again and 
was accepted for “limited service” only. 

Being a. man of action, this didn’t 
suit him a bit, so Sjogren demanded and 
finally got front line duty, taking part 
in the fighting at Guadalcanal, Cape 
Gloucester, New Britain and the Philippine 
invasion with the goth Division. 

Wins Highest Award. Credited 
with knocking out nine Jap pillboxes and 
killing 43 enemy soldiers last May, Sjo- 
gren was recommended for the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. He received it 
from President Truman at the White 
House Oct. 12. 

Climbing into his new automobile to 
drive his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Carl C. 
Sjogren, to their small farm outside town, 
Lt. Sjogren told friends he hadn’t made 
any plans, but that he would probably do 
a lot of motoring from now on. 


Trap-Setter 


Francis (Brick) Wornall, red-headed 
fire director of Kansas City, Mo., set a 
trap for pranksters and drunks who were 
risking the lives of citizens and firemen 
by turning in false alarms at the average 
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rate of 50 calls a month. 

Taking a tip from Sherlock Holmes, 
he poured over books on chemistry and 
crime detection, found a solution. He 
sent two of his men on a mysterious tour 
of city fire alarm boxes, then sat back to 
await results. They came quickly. Police 
cornered two men near the scene of a 
false alarm, rushed them to headquarters 
to confront Wornall. 

The Jig's Up. The fire director had 
them taken into a dark room, subjected 
them to the rays of an ultra-violet lamp. 
Out of the darkness two hands glowed 
brightly. Wornall switched on the room 
lights, pointed out the guilty man. 

Then Wornall explained his method. 
He had the levers of all fire alarm boxes 
dusted with an invisible powder that would 
cling to the hands of anyone who pulled 
an alarm. In the dark room, the ultra- 
violet rays made the powder glow, gave 
the suspect away. 

The culprit got 30 days and Kansas 
City’s false alarm average began to fall. 


Ideal’s Flaw 


Ideal, Ga., (pop. 238) isn’t living 
up to its name. The town has no tele- 
phone service. Ideal residents appealed 
to the Georgia Public Service Commission, 
but telephone companies say they lack 
manpower and equipment to install service. 


Jobs Open 


When people talk about work short- 
ages in Miami Springs, Fla., (pop. 898), 
town officials see red. They’ve had two 
jobs vacant, chief of police and town 
superintendent, but no takers. 

The rub: The chief of police serves 
without pay, while the superintendent’s 
duties include the collection of garbage. 


Vermont Mecca 


Before the war hundreds of people 
flocked to Woodstock, Vt., (pop. 2,500) 
on snowy weekends to ski and enjoy 
other winter sports for which the com- 
munity had grown famous. 

With the war over, town residents are 
looking forward to a return of this lucra- 
tive tourist trade. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Royce put 
Woodstock on the map several years ago 
when they built and put into operation 
one of the country’s first ski tows to 
drag skiers to the top of a long hill, so 
they could enjoy the thrill of a fast slide 
back down. By 1940, 10 other tows were 
operating and crowds came from as far 
away as New York. 

While their elders were busy pre- 
paring comforts for the tourists to come, 
Woodstock ’teen-agers reminded them that 
they shouldn’t be overlooked. They needed 


“a place to meet, hold dances and other 


youth activities. 

The Old Mill. Looking around for 
a suitable spot, civic-minded townsmen 
chose an old abandoned mill, which is 
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It’s as 
simple as 
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The original telephone—invented by 
Alexander Graham Bell in 1876— 
employed the same device for both 
talking and listening. The carbon 
transmitter, developed shortly after- 
ward by the Bell Company, not only 
overcame this handicap but was so 
fundamentally sound that it was almost 
identical with the one used today. 

The TRIUMPH Battery is a develop- 
ment as fundamentally sound and as 
simple as the handful of carbon granules 
that made the telephone practical. 


Constructed on a new principle, 
the TRIUMPH Battery as 
NO SHELF DETERIORATION, 


even at high temperatures! 

Regardless of when it was made or how 
long you keep it, your new TRIUMPH 
Flashlight Battery will be 100% efficient 
when you are ready to put it into use. 





TRIUMPH INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED 
Elkton, Merylend 
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HARMONICA MAGIC COMPANY 


World's largest distributors of instruction 
Book on the Harmonica 


No notes—no scales—no exercises—10 easy lessons— 
in 10 minutes. Just follow simple and complete in- 
etructions. 75 songs included. 


A nah Say $9. 50 


Magic Instruction book—both for only 


SEND NO MONEY a only name and address. 


postman $2.50 plus postage 
on delivery. All iy, . orders postpaid to you. 


HARMONICA MAGIC CO. 


Box 3445 Merchandise Mart 
Dept. P-1 Chicago 54, IL 


WEATHER FORECASTER 


s** Swiss” weather house. made in the 
U.S.A. PREDICTS the WEATHER 
IN ADVANCE. Guaranteed to 
hy work. When the witch comes out 
watch for had weather, girl and boy in- 
dicate nice weather. Acts with amazing 
accuracy, has thermometer on front. 
Weather House is 7 in. high and 6 in. 
wide. Shipped complete ready to use. 
SEND NO MONEY ths) $1.89" pius 
man $1.69 plus 

postage on our positive assurance 
of satisfaction or your money back. 


(We pay Postage if remittance comes with 
order ) Don't on me today to 


WEATHER MAN, Dept. Pt 29 E Madison, Chicage 




















Industry needs yous ideas now! Manufacturers are 
getting ready NOW for post-war sales and produc- 
tion. Factories must have products to take up the 
slack after war orders stop. Get our NEW FREE 
inventor's book today and valuable “Invention Rec- 
ord’’ form. Act now. 
McMORROW AND BERMAN 
102-K Atlantic Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


What Every Mason Wants 


We have Important Masonic books for 
Blue Lodge, Chapter, Commandery, 
Scottish Rite and Shrine. 

OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 


Send for free catalog of books and rituals 
for Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of 
Pythias, Knights of Columbus, ete. 


EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P. 0. Box 796, BN Chicago, 90, Ill, 





STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 36 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
Easy payment pian. Send for 
FREE BOOK—“‘Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance”—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 59-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., 


BUILD Zoaz Ocuu BUSINESS 


enh Hy = be independent — with your own busi- 
mess. Part or full time. No capital needed. We help you. 
Supplies furnished. Easy sales. Constant repeat orders. 








Every family a pros t. Christmas gift sales unlimited. 
request for FREE Agent Catalog. 


McGregor Magazine Agency, Dept. P5, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Wlack Peung Card Poday 
BOOK SALE 35c up 


NEW AND USED BOOK BARGAINS 
New free catalog. 6000 titles. Books withdrawn from 

lending libraries. Also publishers’ surplus. Novels, mys- 
teries, westerns, non-fiction. Amazing bargains. 

AMERICAN LENDING LIBRARY, INC. 


Dept. P College Point, N. Y. 


Chicago 11, Ill. 





being converted into a recreation center. 
Plans call for lockers and showers in the 
basement, with a dance floor, snack bar, 
play area, bowling alleys and a social room 
upstairs. , 


$3 Billion Business 


The corner drug store is a big busi- 
ness. This year 55,000 retail drug stores 


over the nation (90% are individually 
owned) will handle $3 billion in merchan- 
dise. 


One thing making the drug business 
big is a wholesaler-retailer relationship 
that keeps the small druggist on the ball, 
gets for him the most in sales and good- 


will out of his trade territory. The drug 
wholesaler not only sells the retailer 
goods, but also furnishes merchandising 


advice, helps train sales personnel. 

Better Service. During the war 
medicine and health supplies were essen- 
tial, allowing drug wholesalers to main- 
tain service at pre-war standards. Now, 
a National Wholesale Druggists Associa- 
tion survey reveals, they plan to intensify 
this service, expand sales forces 20%, 
aid retailers with new plans for moderniz- 
ing their stores, furnish them specially- 
trained merchandising advisers, 


Home-made Home 


J. A. Campbell, a Roane county 
(Tenn. ) farmer, needed a larger and better 
home for his family of five growing 
children, but small returns from crops, 
other circumstances, made building it out 
of question. 

Then he got an idea: Why not build 
it with materials available on the farm? 
The timber on his place was fair, there 
was a sawmill nearby. Campbell cut 6,000 
board feet and took the timber to the 
sawmill. He bought 1,500 feet of dressed 
lumber and other materials such as doors, 
windows, paint, bricks, cement and roofing. 
These items, plus $23.50 for hauling and 
sawing his logs into lumber, brought total 
cost of the new house to $220.50, 


Pail Tale 


Out of herring buckets, scrap lum- 
ber and two years’ work, B. G. Mesberg 
and William Podell, Milwaukee, built a 
toy business that grosses $250,000 a year. 

Before Mespo Products Co. (Mes- 
berg Podell firm name) got the idea, 
herring buckets were something people 
threw away after taking the fish out. But 
Mespo saw the buckets as sand pails for 
kids. They bought the buckets in whole- 
sale lots, painted them in gay colors, made 
sand shovels out of scrap lumber, Output 
now is 2,000 pails a day, 

Jeeps and Animals. Other Mespo 
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scrap wood products are toy jeeps and 
trucks, trees and houses mounted on 
blocks, a variety of animals kids can 
take apart and put together again. 


Distribution Costs 


Sooner or later business will face a 
buyer’s market. Realizing this, 1,000 ex- 
ecutives of big and small businesses met 
in Boston to talk it over. Decision of 
the conference was that the consumer 
“must be reached and sold at the lowest 
possible cost.” 

The President's Advice. A message 
from President Truman advised that tech- 
niques of selling and servicing needed 
polishing up after having been “laid away 
for more important things during the war.” 
Said the President: “Circumstances clear- 
ly point to the need for a critical re- 
examination of the ways and means, and 
the cost of distributing goods and services 
from producer to consumer.” 

Commerce Secretary Wallace told the 
group the challenge to business lies in 
“creating the market to move the un- 
precedented volume of civilian goods that 
will be necessary to maintain a high stand- 
ard of living and high levels of produc- 
tion and employment.” 


Depression-Beater 


Mrs. Vera Messier, Candia, N. H., 
raises angora rabbits, spins their fur into 
yarn, then knits sweaters, mittens, hats, 
shawls. The mittens bring $8 a pair, the 
sweaters $35 to $so apiece. 

Mrs. Messier got into the rabbit 
business trying to beat the depression. 
Ten years ago she started with five rabbits. 
Now she has 450. Mrs. Messier says the 
rabbits are easy to handle and inexpen- 
sive to feed when you can grow your own 
food. This year she produced enough car- 
rots and other foodstuffs to feed them 
off the farm. 

Life Span. She breeds them twice 
a year. Five is a good-sized litter. The 
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BUNNY BUSINESS. Mrs. Messier gets her an- 


gora wool crop ready for harvesting. 
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rabbits have a™life span of about five 
years, produce a crop of hair about every 
ten weeks. One rabbit will yield a pound 
of raw wool a year (value $15). Spun 
into yarn it brings $3.50 an ounce. 


EDUCATION 
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GRADUATE AT 14. Kenneth Wolf, Yale ‘45. 


Yale’s Youngest 


For 153 years Charles Chauncey held 
the undisputed title of Yale university’s 
youngest graduate. He received a B.A. 
degree in 1792 at the age of 15. Last 
week his crown moved to Merrill Ken- 
neth Wolf, 14, son of a Cleveland, Ohio, 
attorney. 

A musical prodigy, Wolf studied at 
Western Reserve university, Cleveland 
from 1941 to 1944, when he went to Yale 
on a scholarship for a B.A. degree. He 
plans to continue his musical studies un- 
der Arthur Schnable, noted pianist. 

While Wolf was finishing his work 
at Yale, three oldsters enrolled in other 
colleges, proving that pursuit of knowledge 
is not confined to youth. 

Co-ed at 81. One of them, Mrs. 
Ada King, 81, Rochester, N. Y., became 
Rochester university’s oldest co-ed when 
she signed up for a course in philosophy. 
The other two are Lt. Col. Perry M. 
Shepard, Geneva, N. Y., who re-entered 
Hobart college at 62, and Edmund Her- 
cules Adams, 84, former Negro slave, 
who enrolled at Washburn university, 
Topeka, Kan., fulfilling a 61-year hope 
to go to college. 


High (School) Fliers 


Grounded for three years, aviation 
students at Tech high school, Des Moines 





FOR MEN WHO 
REALLY KNOW PIPES 


MOUTHPIECE TUBE prevents 
backflow of moisture 

















CONDENSING CHAMBER traps ond 
holds bitter juices and sediment 


BOWL GUARD 
keeps shank and bow! dry 


REMOVABLE SECTION 
eases thorough cleaning 


CHAMBER GUARD 


bars tobacco fragments from bit Patented 


THIS PIPE SAFEGUARDS YOUR RIGHT to 
pure smoking pleasure! Bitter juices ana 
slugs are trapped by the condensing well 
and other patented features that make 
Royalton Crown different from all other 
pipes. Even after the longest sessions of 


]°° steady smoking, the bowl and mouthpiece 


Selected Briar 


of this pipe remain remarkably dry and cool. 


HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, INC., OZONE PARK 17,.N. Y. 











‘TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
weak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New 
Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 
LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fits all 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: ‘‘Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!’ Send only $2.98 for A 
PAIR, or ©.O:D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money hack if no blessed relief. 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83 ST., Dept. 4-N, N. ¥.C. 24 


FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™  EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 


CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


? | HEARING AID 
D er A WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal Xmas gift 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. 514), N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


SPASTIC AND PARALYSIS 
¢ / CORRECTION 

i Ss Milton H. Bercy 
foundation Schools 


Nationally famous corrective program for 































children and adults. Teaching paralyzed people how 
to walk, talk and become physically independent, Our 
forty-seventh year. Originators of the Spastic Duck 
Shoes, enabling many individuals to walk for the first 
time in their lives. 

SCHOOLS: HOUSTON, DALLAS, TULSA, CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, OSHKOSH, WIS.(LAKE WINNEBAGO) 
MILWAUKEE, DAYTON, AKRON, CINCINNATI, 
PORTLAND, ENCINO = CALIFORNIA 


Please write to National Medical Director—G, 
STANLEY GORDON, M.D., ENCINO, CALIP, 


























Now get tough double quick! 
Step hting power... 
learn ing = qu American 
SUPER Ja Jitsa velop your body 
—be dangerous! illustrated home- 


study course, reveals secrets on how 

make dead! weapons of t your 
> Nanda, ary tolearn. t sensa- 
tional facts J ~- see ite today for 
big Success - Catalog. obligation, 
NELSON CO., 321 S. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 51.27 Chicago 4, tlt, 


‘ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay p> 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechan- 
ical, children’s books, etc. —all at guaranteed 
savings. Send card now for Clarkson's 1946 
Catalog. 

FRE Write for our great illustrated book cata- 


log. A short course in literature. The buy 
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ing guide of 300,000 book lovers. The anewer to your 
Chrletmas gift problem. FREE if you write NOW— 
TODAY! 


CLARKSON FUGLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. PA 5 1253 S. Wabash Ave. Chicage 5, ILL. 


130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far north 
state of Washington, tells an interesting story of increased 
ege production. She says: 

“T have 178 chickens. In November, their appear 
ance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day 
I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, in Decem 

| ber, I am getting 130 eggs a day, and my fiock is livelier 
and looks much better. Surprised isn't the word—I'm 
really amazed at the change in my flock.” 

Will you do as well? We don't know. But we do know 
that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are deficient in 
iron, calcium, manganese and other elements which 
laying hens require and which are necessary to pep-up 
egg production, Don Sung supplies these essential 
mineral supplements. It does not force or hurt the hen 
in any way. Why not try Don Sung for your flock? 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send 50c for a trial 
package (or $1 for large size holding 3 times as_ much) 
to Burrell-Dugger Co., 390 Postal Station Bidg., Indian- 
apolis 4, Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit or your 
money will be refunded. Start giving Don Sung to your 
| flock now 
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BYE-BYE 


BACKACHE 


Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don't wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
At all drug stores. 


of millions. 


Gofiuons BACK PLASTER 


gst VICE | Lad with Dent's Fete C Gum or Dent's 
h oothache”’ 


DENTS. 


from your 


TOOTH CUM 
TOOTH DROPS 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


time and abilities permit. Equi Equivalent to resf- 
res for college entrance e cs. sobiects 


seted. Simal i piploma awarded liek for Pree 
ie ngie su jesir 8 
— ol ott aa const “at Beth, Chicago 37 
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To Get Better 
Cough Syrup, Mix 
It at Home 


So Easy! No Cooking. Real Saving. 


To get quick relief from coughs due to colds, you 
should make sure by mixing your own cough syrup at 
home. It’s no trouble at all, and you know it’s pure 
and good. It needs no cooking, and it’s so easy to 
make that a child could do it. 

From your druggist, get 2}4 ounces of Pinex. Pour 
this into a pint bottle, and add enough plain syrup to 
fill up the pint. To make syrup, stir two cups of 
granulated sugar 8 and one cup of water a few moments, 
until dissolved. Or nm can use corn syrup or liquid 
honey, if desired. The full pint thus made should 
last a family a long time, and gives you about four 
times as much cough medicine for your money. It 
never spoils, and children love its pleasant taste; 

And for quick results, you ’ve never seen its 
superior. It seems to take hold instantly, loosenin, 
ie »hlegm, soothing the irritated mem ranes, an 

ing to clear the air passages. 

being te is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, well known for quick action on 
throat and bronchial irritations. Just try it, and if 
not pleased, your money will be refunded 


The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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FLEDGLINGS. Flight training glamorizes aviation courses for Des Moines high school pupils. 


Iowa, can take to the air now. The Board 
of Education has authorized flight train- 
ing as a part of the school’s overall avia- 
tion program, 

Aviation training, consisting of 
ground instruction and airplane and motor 
mechanics, was introduced at Tech in 
1942. The new course offers pupils four 
hours of flight training, plus a half-hour 
of instruction in a Link trainer, with school 
authorities paying half the $40 fee. 

State-approved flight training- pro- 
grams started in Wisconsin in January, 
1944, spread to more than 18 states. 


Early Readers 


Children will be taught more about 
reading their first year in the Roseville, 
Cal., elementary school under a new pro- 
gram of teacher-parent cooperation worked 
out by School Superintendent A. W. Ray. 

Printed instructions mailed periodic- 
ally throughout the year, plus parent- 
teacher discussions, will keep parents in- 
formed on reading matter their children 
are studying and how it is being taught 
in the school. 

Parents will be urged to continue 
the reading training along similar lines in 
the home. 


Fond Memories 


To most residents of St. Louis, it 
meant little when the Board of Education 
decided to sell the old, abandoned Des 
Peres School at public auction. But for 
a handful of oldsters it awakened fond 
memories of childhood. 

They recalled it was there Miss Susan 
Blow, in 1873, organized and conducted 
America’s first kindergarten in a public 
school. Some had attended the initial 
session. 

Stirred to action by the board’s de- 
cision, they organized and incorporated 
the Susan Blow Kindergarten Memorial 


Association, dedicated to a program of 
restoring the old building and perpetuating 
the name of their first school teacher, 
who died in 1916. 

Kindergarten No. |. Born in St. 
Louis in 1843, and a disciple of the noted 
German child educator, Friedrich Froebel, 
at 30, Miss Blow prevailed on Dr. William 
T. Harris, school superintendent, to let 
her establish the kindergarten class as an 
experiment. 

From this has grown America’s pres- 
ent day public kindergarten system which 
last year enrolled over 700,000 pre-school 
age children in 35 states. 


Red Faces 


A wave of illness and absenteeism, 
especially among boys, hit the Catholic 
Central high school, Grand Rapids, Mich.., 
annually on Oct. 15. Father William J. 
Murphy, principal, wondered why. 

This year he found the answer, it 
was the opening of the hunting season. 
His solution to the problem, a note on the 
bulletin board, brought sheepish looks 
to the faces of many pupils. The note 
read: 

“Records show that in past years an 
epidemic of absenteeism strikes our school 
on Oct. 15. The explanation of these sud- 
den strange illnesses is interesting. This 
will serve notice that school will be dis- 
missed at 2 p.m. Monday (Oct. 15). Please 
don’t go hunting before that time.” 
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Kaiser from the West 


Henry J. Kaiser, the round-faced in- 
dustrialist from California, likes to try to 
do new things. in new ways. 

His favorite quote is from Tennyson: 
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Henry Kaiser and ship. 


GEE, THAT'S FUN! 


I dipt into the future, far as. human eye 
could see, saw the Vision of the world, all 
the wonder that would be. He hews paths 
to his visions, speeds up everything he 
touches. Wheelbarrows fitted with tires 
and roller bearings doubled his street- 
paving output in 1913. In 1942 ships built 
in sections and welded took about 4 days 
instead of 150. 

"Whirlwind." Never ruffled, he 
doesn’t seem the whirlwind type. Juicy 
meats, candy, drippy desserts have shaped 
his waistline far more than his habits of 
early-birding on four hours’ sleep. Jovial 
and unassuming, he still speaks of the 
“front end” of his ships. -The satisfied 
twist of his thin lips doesn’t show his en- 
thusiasm and boundless energy. But he 
streaks around like a movie-style execu- 
tive, tackles each new idea from a dif- 
ferent angle. He knows just what he 
wants and how to get it. 

That showed up in 1940, when, a ce- 
ment manufacturer with no shipyards, he 
got “in” on the coming ship boom by pool- 
ing forces with Todd Shipbuilding Co., 
which needed his engineers. It was the 
same in 1906. Then, he was taking pic- 
tures, having quit school at 11 to help 
support his family, and saved enough to 
buy out a photographer for whom he once 
ran errands. 

A pretty girl sat before his lens one 
day. “She’s for me,” he decided. A year 
later he married her. 

"Yes, Papa." To marry her, he-had 
to win her father by getting “steadier” 
work than photography. His father-in-law 
indirectly chose Henry’s ladder to success, 
because Kaiser took a contract-selling job 
in Spokane, Wash., went over into paving 
(1913), road building (1921), cement- 
making (still his “bread-and-butter” busi- 
ness), then ships. 

Still “crazy about each other,” the 
Kaisers like to buy each other’s clothes. 
But plump Bessie Kaiser has always in- 
fluenced him much more than in his choice 
of dark, expensive suits. She must okay a 
contract before he’s satisfied. In the pav- 
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Being oily, it lubricates, soft- 
ens and smooths parched skin, as 
its specially blended medication 
relieves smarting, itchy irritation. 
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This new 128-page book, *““Stammering, 
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Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists... . If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. © 1. P. Inc 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4502-K, ELMIRA, N. Y 
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for quick relief on contact! 


e@ Reflex nerve pain often signals the mis- 
ery of lumbago, muscle and back aches 
due to fatigue, exposure. To relieve these 
symptoms quickly, gently, use Soretone 
liniment, made for this special purpose. 

Contains special rubefacient ingredients 
acting like glowing warmth from a heat 
pad. Fresh blood is attracted to superficial 
pain area. Soretone stands out for safe, 
effective results. If not delighted, money 
back. 50¢. Economy size $1.00. 

*Try Soretone for Athlete's Foot. Kills 
all 5 types of common fungi—on contact! 
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For prompt relief use world- 
known Cuticura. F parm 
mildly medicated. 
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WANT a permanent business 
a of your own? 
become a foot correc- 
tease. Earnings of men and 
women in this greatly 
geotecsion run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
| weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free Booklet. 
Stephenson 


System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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bottle and BOOK “All About Your Hair.’ 
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ing days, she tucked sons Edgar and Henry 
Jr. into the back seat and went along. 
Now they snatch time together in their 
Sierra retreat, where he indulges his hobby 
of speedboat racing. 

Health Is Wealth. He enjoys music 
and reading, but is such a demon for work 
he seldom takes time for anything not re- 


lated to it. He’s all hepped up about 
health, though—especially for his em- 
ployes. With the Kaiser Health Plan he 


and West Coast physicians are providing 
“good” medicine cheap—7¢ a day group 
plan, $5 added to rent covers the whole 
family. 

Production, he says, is the “fifth free- 
dom.” By reducing man-hours, U. S. ship- 
builders can pay good wages, shun goverf- 
ment aid, and still compete with the world. 

“Fabulous Mr. Kaiser." From eat- 
ing on up, he does things grand-scale. Not 
only does he have neckties in his favorite 
light green, but office too. No puttering 
around his big Oakland, Cal., house for 
this homebody—he renovates it com- 
pletely. 

Except for a telephone, he keeps his 
desk shiny and bare as his bald head. But 
he indulges a schoolboy kick of telephon- 
ing anybody at any hour, and runs up 
$250,000 yearly bills doing it. 

Asa lad in Canajoharie, N. Y. (where 
he was born in 1882), he itched to “build 
things.” His great thrill now is “building, 
plus” —making “yesterday’s luxuries to- 
morrow’s necessities.” His plans include 
cheap, labor-saving homes and chains of 
small airports. He’s so excited about mak- 
ing new “Kaiser” and “Fraser” cars he’s 
afraid the mile-long Willow Run bomber 
plant won’t be “big enough.” 


BOOKS 


Old Faithful 


Sinclair Lewis, who began startling 
them with Main Street and Elmer Gantry 
all of 25 years ago, has gone home to 
Minnesota. The result should be noted by 
a whole army of American writers still 
floundering around for scene and context. 

For the new Lewis novel, Cass Tim- 
berlane (Random House: $2.75), is by all 
odds Old Faithful’s best in long years. 
Mr. Lewis has his fun dissecting the mar- 
ried life of his principal characters but in 
the end the reader senses an indictment of 
the modern carfyings-on of most people 
who brag too loudly about the wonders of 
domesticity. Cass Timberlane’s creator 
has been mellowing and his admirers— 
and converts, too—will find this new book 
a mellowing and heartening experience. 

Land Unspoiled: Haydn Pearson, a 
school principal up near Boston and the 
man who has been quietly writing those 
country pieces in the editorial columns of 
the New York Times, has strung them to- 
gether for a delightful little ae Country 
Flavor (Whittlesey House: $2.75). Such 
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chapters as Sam’s Starting, White Pine, 
Plank Bridges, Fence Mending and others, 
are set off by words and lovely photo- 
graphs that take the 112-page compilation 
beyond classification as either fact or 
fiction. Anyhow, the book belongs up top, 
to whieh is proudly added the statement 
that Mr. Pearson has written pieces for 
this magazine. 

Fiction: The publishers have gone to 
great lengths to show that Mitchell Wil- 
son, author of Footsteps Behind Her and 
Stalk The Hunter, has departed from 
mystery trails in his new None So Blind 
(Simon & Schuster: $2.50). Mr. Wilson’s 
book speaks for itself. Retaining his gift 
for suspense, he has written a straight ro- 
mance that keeps you going from start to 
finish. Reluctant Millionaire by Maisie 
Grieg (Random House: $2) is another of 
the author’s romances that will please an 
established clientele. 

Of greater merit is Judd Rankin's 
Daughter by Susan Glaspell (Lippincott : 
$2.50), a good romance with a contrast- 
ing Iowa and Cape Cod background. If 
you care for fantasy, you'll find nothing 
better for months to come than The Per- 
fect Round by Henry Morton Robinson, 
fresh from such varieties as the commen- 
tary on Finnegan's Wake and the editing 
of Reader's Digest (Harcourt, Brace: 
$2.50). 

+ Non-Fiction: Recommended titles in- 
clude That Country Called Virginia by 
Lean Barksdale (Knopf: $2); Germany 
ls Our Problem by Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
(Harper: $2); My Favorite War Story, 
34 true stories by the best-known war re- 
porters (Whittlesey House: $2.50). Men 
Who Have Walked With God by Shel- 
den Cheney, stories of the mystics of the 
ages, is an inspiration (Knopf: $3.75). 
Country pastors everywhere will be helped 
by Rockwell C. Smith’s analysis of their 
problems in The Church In Our Town 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury: $1.50). 

Best current mystery: V As In Vic- 
tim by Lawrence Treat (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce: $2). 


What to See 


Colonel Effingham's Raid (oth 
Century Fox). Sounds like an English pic- 
ture, or, at least, like “another war pic- 
ture,” but you'll be surprised to discover 
it portrays the return of an American offi- 
cer to his own small town, with Charles 
Coburn as “the Colonel.” Smooth blend- 
ing of comedy and drama in a pleasant 
assignment that ties good entertainment 
with civic virtue. 

That Night With You (Universal). 
Handsomely done romantic comedy, with 
Franchot Tone, Susanna Foster, David 
Bruce and Louise Allbritton. It’s smartly 
turned-out, sophisticated entertainment, 
even though the plot is familiar and the 


Dryas 
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setting just another of those backstage 
yarns. Mostly on the right side, however. 

Adventures of Rusty (Columbia). 
Heart-warming story of a boy and his dog, 
featuring freckled Ted Donaldson who 
scored as “Neeley” in A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. Here in unpretentious but mov- 
ing drama, he portrays an orphaned boy’s 
steadfast devotion to his dog, with a whole- 
some, human quality that will appeal to 
the emotions of young and old. 

Radio Stars on Parade (RKO- 
Radio). Probably doesn’t need a plot, and 
certainly doesn’t have one, but radio fans 
will enjoy the opportunity to see some 
top-names of the air-waves, photographi- 
cally. Frances Langford is the plot, and 
Ralph Edwards of “Truth and Conse- 
quences” will do as the menace. Some 
good song numbers. 

Mildred Pierce (Warner Brothers). 
Joan Crawford returns to the screen in a 
first-rate vehicle for her special talents, 
although it’s not for the kiddies. The 
original novel by James Cain has been 
given the qualities of a murder mystery 
with the story told in flashbacks. Miss 
Crawford is well cast as a mother whose 
love and sacrifices for a self-centered 
daughter bring tragedy. 

Bandits of the Badlands (Republic). 
Not: often that a western thriller has as 
much story or more action than is found 
in this well-directed yarn of the historic 
Dodge City era. A big cast of western 
favorites are seen in fast-moving incidents 
which are usually drawn-out in more lei- 
surely film versions. 

The Spider (20th Century-Fox). Ac- 
tion, suspense, love-interest, everything a 
murder mystery needs for success, except 
a plausible motive. Too bad that with so 
much that is competent, there couldn’t 
have been a logical reason, without loose- 
ends, except when the production clicks 
as comedy. 

Sunbonnet Sue (Monogram). More 
ambitious than most offerings from this 
studio, the film catches the spirit of the 
Bowery of another day. It’s colorful, musi- 
cal, enjoyable, with Gale Storm and Phil 
Regan leading a capable cast. There’s a 


witty, kindly neighborhood priest as one 
of the best supporting characterizations 
of the year. 





SUICIDE. Joon tries it as Mildred Pierce. 
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Stops Stealing 
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RATS are destroying millions in food, 
property, and farm produce. Help end 
this menace, now, with K-R-O Ready- 
Mixed in Bis-Kit form. Nothing to mix 
and easy to use, K-R-O is made of red 
squill—safer than poison for use around 
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seed, and hardware stores. The K-R-O 
Co., Springfield, O. 
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American Studios personalized Pho- 
to Xmas Cards, made from your 
own snapshots, are distinctive, in- 
expensive! They are made from your 
own favorite negative showing ig 
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Six for 40c; 12 
or 60¢, 25 for $1.15; 50 for $2. st 
Beautiful matenipe envelopes 
FREE! Order NOW. Or for sam- 
ple with FREE envelope send nega- 
tive and only 5e¢ (or snapshot and 
25c) TODAY! Supply limited. 
SOLDIERS! SAILORS! MARINES! Your family, 
sweetheart, friends, and relatives will want your picture 
on a Xmas Card. Order NOW! 


AMERICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 293 
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Lae Crosse, Wis. 
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Warm Morninc 
COAL HEATER 


Want a warm, cozy home next 
winter? Want to save fuel... save 
work? Then be sure to see the WARM 
MORNING Coal Heater with its 
exclusive patented, interior construc- 
tion features. The only heater of its 
kind in the world. More than a 
million now in use. 

The WARM MORNING holds 
100 Ibs. of coal. Semi-automatic, 
magazine feed. Burns any kind of 
coal, coke or briquets. Heats all day 
and night without refueling... several 
days on closed draft ... your home 
is WARM every MORNING. 


SEE YOUR DEALER—and have him show you | 
the remarkable features of this distinctly dif- | 
ferent coal heater...that outsells all others. | 
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HUNTING & FISHING 
is a monthly magazine | 
crammed full of humting, 
fishing, camping, dog and | 
boating stories and pictures, 
invaluable information 
about guns, fishing tackle, 
ganie law changes, best 
places to fish and hunt— 
countless ideas that willadd | 
more fun to your days afield. 


Special Trial Offer. 


Send 25c¢ in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 
& Fishing for six months. 


Ay gh Lane Ss FISHING 
Massachusetts 
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feet dry e Safety—non-skid tread. 
For men’s, women’s and children’s 
shoes—rubbers and boots. Pair of 
TREDS, tube of cement and scraper 
... all complete with full directions 
on display card. Only 25c at your 
favorite Hardware, 5c & 10c or Gen- 
eral Store. 
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Disillusionment 


I read ads about lotions 
And wonderful potions 
That make a man’s hair look divine. 
They make girls admire him 
And kiss and desire him— 
Why don’t they work that way on mine? 
John Goodwin 


“Oh, Nell, I saw Sue yesterday and 
we had the loveliest confidential chat to- 
gether.” 

“T thought so. She wouldn’t speak to 
me today.” 


“What’s a convalescent, Pop?” 
“A patient who is still alive.” 


“Tt must be time to get up, dear.” 
“Why do you think so?” 
“The baby has fallen asleep.” 


“My husband has no bad habits what- 
soever. He never drinks and he spends all 
his evenings at home.” 

“Does he smoke?” 

“Only in moderation. He likes a good 
cigar after he has a good dinner. But I 
don’t suppose he smokes two cigars a 
month.” 


“She is a woman who has 
through a great deal for her belief.” 

“Indeed? What is her belief?” 

“She believes she can wear a size 5 
shoe on a size 7 foot.” 


gone 


“The guy I marry must be a hero.” 
“Oh, come now, you are not as bad as 
all that.” 


“Why do you pass on every secret 
that is told to you?” 

“Well, there are two kinds of secrets. 
Either they are too good to keep or they 
aren’t worth keeping.” 





"| wish we could break 
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“Pass the butter, Mom.” 
“Tf what, Son?” 
“If you can reach it.” 


“You say. you found the ideal resort 
for your vacation?” 

“Yes, it is a spot where the fish bite 
and the mosquitoes don’t.” 


A self-styled astrologer proved that 
he could read character at a glance. To 
a big, stern-faced gentleman who ap- 
proached his stand he said: 

“You're the kind of man who knows 
just what he wants, and you usually get 
what you go after.” 

“You’re absolutely right,” replied the 
stranger. “I’m the sheriff and I’m arrest- 
ing you as an impostor.” 


“Tf only our lives could be happy like 
they are in the movies!” sighed Mrs. 
Grumpy as she and her husband were 
leaving the theater. 

“Didn’t you notice,” replied Mr. 
Grumpy, “that the pictures always end 
when the couples are married?” 

“Who’re you leoking for?” asked the 
chairman of the concert. 

“A guy named Schubert,” replied the 
village constable. “Somebody phoned me 
he was being murdered here.” 


” 


Brain Teaser No. 106 


A company that 
has failed in business 
is able to pay 24¢ on 
\ the dollar, but had it 

been able to collect a 
certain debt of $600, 
it could have paid 28¢ on the dollar. 
What were the liabilities and assets? 
Solution to No. 105 

The unpainted surface exposed would 
be equal to the sum of the areas of 4 
equal circles whose diameters would be 
the diameter of the sphere, which is 6 







inches. The unpainted surface would then 
be 4 times pi times 3.2, 
inches. 


or I13.I square 
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Off to Europe, via Martin Mars! When 
Mr. Victory is won, and you're taking that 
end dream trip . . . a 2-week holiday abroad! 


y 


the 


the 
me 





a So step aboard the Mars and look about. Note the size and smartness of the Mars’ A full-course dinner, from the Mars’ gal- 
0, Two full decks. Spacious, air-conditioned lounge! No cramped seats, or narrow ley, served by smiling stewards. Soft 
ar. rooms. Courteous service. A flying hotel! aisles. Plenty of room for walking about! lights . . . gay laughter . . . music! 





After dinner you'll explore the big ship. Your snug cabin is waiting when you’re Morning . . . and you’re there! Only a 
ready. Nothing to disturb you as the few hours have passed. Ahead lie days of 


Here, for example, is the ultra-modern 
sight-seeing, thanks to the Martin Mars! 


Skytop Room, a favorite rendezvous. Mars speeds to Europe and vacation. 


4 Long-range prediction? Not at all! The plane shown 
4. here is flying today! It’s a Martin Mars transport! 


True, today’s Mars contains no luxurious furnishings. Every inch 
of space is needed for war supplies. But commercial versions of 
these huge Navy transports will offer every comfort to tomorrow’s 
trans-ocean travelers. So when you plan that trip abroad . . . plan 
to fly via Martin Mars! It’s de luxe transportation! 





Tue GLuenN L. Martin Company, BALTIMORE 3, Mb. 
Tue GLENN LL. Martin-NEBRASKA Co., OMAHA 








Why Frig¢daire 
is Americas 


Favorite Refrigerator 


7 Million Frigidaires built and 
sold! Keep this fact in mind when 
vou choose your next refrigerator. 
Remember that back of every one of 
the great refrigeration principles 
. . back of 


every exclusive Frigidaire conveni- 


pioneered by Frigidaire . 
ence... back of every exciting new 
Frigidaire feature stands Frigidaire’s 
proved dependability ... a record 
for lasting satisfaction established 


in millions of American kitchens! 


See the Favorite... See Frigidaire 


See Your Frigidaire Dealer for Proof. 











Only Frigidaire has the Meter-Miser — simplest refrig- 


erating mechanism ever built. Produces loads of cold, uses 


less current than a light bulb! Quiet, sealed, self-oiling. 
Protected against service expense by 5-year Protection Plan. 
Remember, it’s the mechanism that counts in a refrigerator. 


For Excellence 


in War Production 


He'll be glad to show you all the reasons why 


Frigidaire is 


Find his name in your Classified Telephone 
Directory. Or write Frigidaire, 180 Amelia St., 


America’s favorite refrigerator. 


REFRIGERATORS + 


Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 444 Commercial 
Road, Leaside 12, Ontario. 


RANGES + 
HOME FREEZERS 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + 





Frigidaire with the Meter-Miser 
brings you modern frozen food stor- 
age, with a big, separately insulated 
Super-Freezer Chest. Unique tem- 
perature and humidity controls that 
safeguard vitamins, let you store 
foods uncovered. Famous Frigidaire 
Quickube Trays for trigger -quick 
ice service. A beautiful one-piece, 
all-steel cabinet, with easy-to-clean 
surfaces, adjustable shelves—and 


lots of room for everything! 


FRIGIDAIRE 


made only by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


WATER HEATERS 
* WATER COOLERS 
AIR CONDITIONERS 














